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THE OUTCAST; 


The Master of Falcon’s Eyric. 


AN AMERICAN STORY, 





BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


[contrnvep. |} 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tie next morning, the family at Falcon’s 
Fyrie had just completed their morning meal, 
and Maud had already left the table, when the 
door of the breakfast-room was suddenly thrown 
open, anda singular form ap 
threshold. ‘ alan cates 

Tt was that of a very old woman, with a figure 
so bowed, that it seemed impossible she could 
have preserved her balance, without the aid of the 
stick in her right hand. She was dressed in a 
long scarlet cloak with a hood drawn over her 
head, leaving nothing visible but the middle of a 
crafty, puckered face, lighted by restless watery 

black eyes, which, as she silently stood, observ- 
ing the party at the breakfast-table, wandered 
from face to face with an elfish scrutiny. 

Close to her skirts pressed an enormous yellow 
cat, who, with arched back, green dilated eyes, 
and spiteful hiss, seemed to express a general 
— and dislike to everything and everybody. 

“ q it’s ” i 
mage eee oe Fee, 9 
identity, and rising, he was going toward her, 
but was detained by Xerxes. 

“Don’t do it, Mas’r Percy,” exclaimed the 
black, while his rolling eyes and chattering teeth 
proved his alarm real. “Don’t you go anear it. 
It’s Satan, sure ’nough, cum to kitch up all our 
souls, an’ dat’s one ob the debbils ‘long side.” 





me; I’m not fond of the attitude.” 

With a swift and unexpected motion, the old 
woman suddenly crossed the room, closely ac- 
panied by Bri , and pausing behind 
Roland’s chair, put her face close to his ear and 
muttered a single word. Its effect was Tnarvel* 








“You deserve to have Satan catch you, you 
black rascal,” exclaimed the master of the house, 
“for not taking care to keep such strollers out. 
Why don’t you see that some one is about while 
you are in here, to turn them off? Tell the hag 
there’s nothing for her, and put her out the 
doors.” 

“ But, Roland, this is not a beggar,” cried 
Percy, hotly.—‘I tell you she’s the old nurse 
our father always cared for.” 

“Then she should demand no more from the 
family,” retorted his brother, coldly. ‘‘ How- 
ever, if she’s one of your numerous female friends, 
Percy, I’ve nothing more to say, except that I 
must request you will entertain her in some other 
room than this. She disturbs my digestion.” 

During this hurried conversation, the intruder 
had never stirred from her position upon the 
threshold, nor offered either explanation or 
apology for her appearance, though the intel- 
ligent movement of her twinkling eyes sufficiently 
proved that she attended to what was passing, 
and fully comprehended the remarks so freely 
made upon her. Without moving a muscle ex- 
cept those about her mouth, or looking at any 
person in particular, she now said, in the weird, 
echoing voice so well remembered by one of her 
hearers : 

“The judge is dead, and his wife is dead. 
One of these days, Brimstone and I'll be dead, 
too, and then all that we know will be dead and 
buried up in the ground.” 

“You've come to see me, good Peggy, haint 
you ?” asked Percy, hurriedly, as he approached 
her, while Roland, languidly sipping his choco- 
late, looked at the woman over the edge of his 
cup with the same contemptuous surprise he 
might have shown in finding himself addressed 
by an educated baboon. 

“No, we’ve nothing to say to Mr. Percy 
Crowninshield, to-day. Mayhap we shall want 
him another time, bat to-day we want his brother. 
Yes, Brimstone and I’ve got something to say to 
the young man they call Roland Crowninshield, 
to the master of this fine house, and all the 
country round. We've come all this weary road 
to speak a few words to him alone.” 

“To me! Heaven forefend!” cried Roland, 
setting down his cup and shrugging his shoul- 
ders with a contemptuous grimace. 

I have no desire to 
eclinse your first favorite. Whisper all your soft 
nothings in Percy’s ear, or if you're tired of him, 
coquette a little with Xerxes here.” 

“ He don’t know what we can tell him, Brim- 
stone,” muttered the old woman. 
we'll see him on his knees to us, for all his fine 
talk, wont we, old Brim?” 

“Come with me, Peggy—come this way,” 


“No, no, my good soul. 


said Percy, earnestly, as he pluc ked at the scarlet 


cloak, antl tried to induce the hag to follow 
him. 

“Yes, go along with him, Peggy,” sneered 
Roland, with an insolent laugh. 


“ By-and-by, | 


“You'll be | 


lous, for as he heard it, the haughty blood rushed 
to the face of the judge’s heir, until it was almost 
purple, and then retreating as suddenly, left it 
of that grayish yellow peculiar to dark com- 
plexions, and so much more suggestive of death- 
ly faintness than the clear white left in a blond 
skin, after the color is withdrawn by pain or 
emotion. 

Rising slowly, Roland turned and leaning upon 
the back of his chair, looked down at the bent 
figure of the hag with angry scrutiny. 

“Twill hear what you have to say,” said he, 
at length, in a cold, cruel tone. ‘And beware, 
old woman, lest you have put your head in the 
lion’s jaws without the power of withdrawing it. 
Unless you can prove the truth of that word you 
have spoken, my dogs shall chase you from the 
place, or at the best you shall sleep this night in 
Bedlam. Do you hear?” 

“ He wont talk so loud by-and-by, old Brim, 
will he?” said Peggy, witha feeble laugh, as 
she stooped to pat her cat, who repaid the caress 
with a vicious snarl. ‘“ Don’t get mad, Brim. 
He’ll sooner set the dogs at his own throat than 
at you, when he knows what you can tell him— 
or shall we tell the other one, Brimstone? The 
one that came to see us and didn’t want to go 
away, he, he, he !” 

“ Follow me, old woman!” said Roland, sud- 
denly, as he led the way toward the library, 
leaving Percy to explain tothe astonished Maud 
what he himself knew of nurse Waterman, and 
her mysterious innuendoes. 

Arrived at the library, the master of Falcon’s 
Eyrie carefully closed and locked the double 
doors connecting with the hall, dropped the cur- 
tains before the low windows, and then fixing his 
eyes sternly upon the face of his strange visitor, 
said briefly, “‘ Well!” 

“It’s a nice place to be master of, aint it, 
Brimstone?” said Peggy, hobbling about the 
room, closely followed by the cat. “A nice 
place, and a fine house. This is the li’bry— 
here’s where the old judge used to sit. That’s 
the very chair, that one the young man’s a lean- 
ing on, where he set the day he sent for me. 
Day, no ‘twas night, and he locked the doors, 
and diopped the curtains just as the young man’s 
done now, Brimstone. But the judge was soft 
as silk to Peggy then, and it wasn’t one gold 





gold pieces, and every one with ten good dollars 
in it. Eh, old Brimstone? 
now a days for you and Peggy, do they ?” 

* Enough of this, woman,” interposed Roland, 
harshly. 


| 
word you whispered in my ear but now ?” 
| “The word! "Twas 
’Tisn’t a pretty name for a young gentleman, I 


bastard, 


Eyrie,’ but Brimstone says that it’s the only 
name you have aright to, and that the others 
belong to that pretty fellow who came to see us 
*tother day, and—” 


THE REVELATION TO RO: 
much more likely to see him on his knees than 


— 
—_ 





‘Wretched crew, ai 
voke me into crusity OTe, ty 
tence?” hissed Roland, fiercely, “ Prove your 
abominable words, and that briefly, or else down 
on your knees and beg for your remnant of life. 
I despise yet more than I abhor you, and may 
be prevailed upon to let you crawl away un- 
harmed if you retract.” 

“Yes, young man,” said Peggy, suddenly 
erecting herself and looking for the first time in 
the face of him she addressed, “you abhor the 
woman who stood between you and death when 
you was a little puny baby, and no one thought 
you could live, and you despise her yet more, 
but you shall fear her most of all, for she can 
turn you out of home and name, and honorable 
place, and the good words of men. All this we 
can do, old Brimstone, can’t we?” added she, 
with a sudden relapse to her former attitude and 
manner. 

[SBE ENGRAVING.] 

“Proof, proof, give me proof!” cried Roland, 
hoarsely, a sudden pang of conviction rending his 
soul. 

“ Well, let us see, we'll begin at the beginning 
and tell the whole story, but first we’ll sit down 
and make ourselves comfortable, eh, Brimstone ? 
Here’s a stool will do for me—it’s softer than 
mine at home. I’ll ask the young man to send 
me a soft one to-morrow—I guess he will—and 
there’s a fine bed of ashes for you, old Brim— 
lie down wise cat, and listen—you can set me 
right if I forget. But my pipe, I can’t talk with- 
out my cutty pipe, you know, Brimstone, so I 
brought it along, and here it is. Now let me 
have a coal to light it, and then we'll begin. 
The young man’s in a hurry, you see, Brim.” 

While old Peggy, muttering in this style to 
herself, or to her cat, was actually filling her 
pipe, whose vile fumes soon impregnated the air 
of the whole room, the victim of her procrasti- 
nating threats and hints paced the hall-like 
apartment up and down, up and down, with the 
soft, stealthy steps of a caged tiger, whose ferocity 
gathers strength from silence. Tiger-like, too, 
were the side glances, which ever and anon he 
shot at the crouching figure at his hearth, and 
could the dark workings of that evil mind have 
been printed upon his brow, men should thereafter 
have known what curse Cain carried from beside 
his brother’s corpse. Still he did not speak. It 





piece nor two he gave her, but twenty—twenty 


They don’t do so | 


“Tell me instantly the meaning of the | 
wasn’t it? | 


know. Not nigh so pretty as ‘ master of Falcon’s 


seemed as if he dreaded the proof he had so 


of doubt, to the death like blow of conviction. 
But at last the old woman, having smoked a 


few moments in thoughtful silence, began to 


speak in alow inward voice, as if recalling to 
herself the incidents of a long past history. 

“ Almost six-and twenty years ago it was,” 
aaid she. “I was fifty years old, but a hale 
strong woman, with all my wits about me, too 


I'd been a nurse to children all my life till I came | 


to Falcon’s Eyrie to tend the judge’s mother in 

her last sickness. She was sick a great while—a 
} great while, and no one could do anything for 
her but Peggy, so Peggy was a woman of great 
account in the fine house, and had servants to 
wait upon her—yes, she did, Brimstone. 

“Then the lady di d, and Peggy went away, 
for there was to be a wedding and a bride, and 
| the nurse must be put out of sight, with every 








vehemently demanded, and preferred the torture 
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D CROWNINSHIELD. 


and no farntéesbanse._ So she went to the vil- 
bed unless Peggy was there to see to it. AtTast 
they began to whisper abont, that the jadye’s 
gay lady was not so blithe as she had been, that 
she was sick and sorry, and that no one cared to 
comfort her, for her husband was always away 
hither and yon, and when he was at home, was 
not always so kind as he might be. 

“But the doings of such great folks were 
nothing to Peggy then, and she went on putting 
the farmers’ wives to bed, and saying only that 
she knew nothing about it, when she was ques- 
tioned about doings at the great house. At last 
the judge was away a long time, and all the gos- 
sips were crying out upon him, that he could stay 
abroad, and his young wife so near her time 
At last, one night as Peggy was tramping in 
from Farmer Giles’s, a horseman overtook her 
and stopped beside her. It was the judge. 

“* Peggy,’ says he, and then he stops. 

“© Yes, sir,’ says Peggy, and then she stops. 

“ «Peggy, I want to see you very particular,’ 
says he, low and hesitating. 

“*«Lord,’ says Peggy, to herself, ‘he'll never 
trust his wife to me, will he?’ and then she says 
aloud : 

“«T’'m at your service, sir,’ and he says : 

“*Come up to the hall, to-night, and tell 
Xerxes you’ve come for your interest money, that 
I was to get from Feladelfy, and he'll bring you 
to mein the li’bry. 

“ And ‘yes, sir,’ says Peggy. ‘ And sorry am 
I to have given your honor the trouble of getting 
it for me, and I'll take it off your way to-night.’ 
But, Brimstone, you see that was only a hint 
that the judge should make it worth her while to 
come up to the house, for she hadn’t any interest 
money, and so the judge knew well enough 
when he fixed his bright eyes on her, and said 
soft and low : 

“* Yes, Peggy, it will be ready for you. You 
love money, Peggy, don’t you? You'd do most 
anything for money enough—wouldn’t you, eh ”” 

“ Bat Peggy only curtsied, and said, * I'll come 
up to-night, your honor, aboat eight o’clock,’ 
and she went along. 

“ Well, Brim, it was this very room that the 
judge waited in to receive her, and when she 
| came in just as the clock was past the stroke of 
eight, he was counting money out of a little box 
on the table. 
yellow gold, and every piece as he chinked it 
down made Peggy’s mouth water, for the judge 
was right when he said she loved money. She 
did love it well—and she loves it now, old Brim, 
| but little enough comes her way now. Perhaps 
| there'll be more, anon. 

}o« So Peggy stood watching, and the gold 
kept chinking, till all at once the judge pushed a 
| heap of it to one side, and said - 

|“ «"That’s your interest money, Peggy, but I'm 
going to keep it for you yet awhile, till you have 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Gold it was, Brimstone, bright, 





done a little favor for me, that I'm going to ask 
of you.’ 
“* What can that be, sir” said Peggy, her eyes 
| on the money 
} “* Peggy,’ says he, slow and carefal, ‘I've 


| got a son.’ 


ee that sickness and death -4 


“*A son, your honor!’ says Peggy. ‘I didn't 
know as your honorable lady was—’ 

“* But it aint her son,’ said the jadge, quick 
and sharp. ‘It's my son and nobody's else.’ 

“* Very good, your honor,’ says Peggy. ‘And 
when the one your lady expects comes, you'll 
have two ?” 

“*That's just it, Peggy,’ says the judge, very 
slow, and looking her straight in the face. ‘ But 
the most curusest part of it all is, that them two 
children’s twins.’ 

“*Lord, your honor,’ says Peggy, ‘and how 
can that bo ?” 

“*That’s your lookout, not mine,’ says the 
judge, beginning to pick up the twenty beautiful 
gold eagles, and putting them in the little box. 
Then he sealed up the box and wrote, ‘ Peggy 
Waterman for the twins,’ on the outside, and 
showed it to her. Then he locked up the little 
box inside the big one, and leaned his chin on 
his hand, and looked hard at Peggy and laughed 

“ But, Lord, sir,’ says she, in trouble, ‘how 
can I make ’em twins, and one born already, 
and they having different mothers, and all !’ 

“*T il manage part of it, but the rest you must 
manage,’ says the judge. ‘My son was born 
yesterday, an hour before I started for home. 
As soon as he can be moved, his nurse is to bring 
him to a place already prepared for her, not halt 
an hour’s ride from this. They may arrive to- 
morrow, next day at farthest. Iam very anx- 
ious you should be about my wife during her ill- 
ness—what can be more natural, when you was 
so many months, years, indeed, with my mother, 
and we were all so well satisfied. Come to- 
morrow. I will prepare Mrs. Crowninshield to 
receive you, and stay, till the children need a 
nurse no longer. Come to me the moment you 
know that the hour is near, but don’t let any one 


else know—not even her- 
self, if von. can ie BR Se Sy my- 
terfere. The rest yo Wry, small also see that 
and on your management d late to in- 
those twenty golden eagles you just watched fie 
sealing up.’ 

“Well, Brimstone, Peggy thought it over a 
minute, and then said she’d do it, and the judge 
made her swear an oath upon the Bible that she 
would never betray the secret (and no more she 
wouldn’t, if he was alive to care whether it's 
told or kept), and she went home. The next 
day she came up for good, and the judge carried 
her to his wife and says : 

“ «My love, here’s the good old nurse I prom- 
ised to get for you, she that nursed my mother so 
faithfully through all her long sickness ;’ and the 
poor young thing she looked at Peggy, and held 
out her hand, and says : F 

“* You're welcome, nurse, you look as if you'd 
be kind to me and the baby that’s to come.’ And 
she was kind, Brimstone—she was kind and 
faithful to that poor lady and to her child. What 
hurt did it do her that another baby was tended 
with herown? Why should she look at Peggy 
nights with her soft, sad eyes, and point white 
fingers at her in the dark? Yes, Peggy was 
kind and faithful to her and hers. 

“Tt was that very night, and in the dead of 
night, that the judge’s wife moaned out in her 
sleep, and waked, and called to Peggy, that she 
was dying. The old nurse soothed her, and stole 
out through the dressing-rooms to tell the judge 





| 
| 
| 
| 


to up and ride. He started from the bed pale 
as marble, and only nodded an answer. An 
hour later, he tapped on the door, and when 
Peggy went out to him, showed a basket, and 
opening the cover, turned down the blanket, and 
there lay a little baby, small, and black, and 
ugly. He's grownsince that, Brimstone. Look 
athim as he walks up and down there, and see if 
you would know him? Bat it’s the very same, 


| though he’s so changed, old Brim. This proud 


young gentleman, this master of Falcon's Eyrie, 
who was going to have you and I torn down by 
dogs, Brim ; this is the very same little baby who 
was smuggled into this house ine basket under 
cover of the black night " 

“Tis false, woman. False as hell, false as 
your own lying heart,"’ broke out Holand, in a 
voice #0 hoarse and altered, thateven Peggy 
raised her bleared eyes inqairingly to his face 

“No, young man, it isn’t false,” said she, in a 


! tone of more direct address than she had hitherto 


employed. “ Itis very true, and I can prove is » 
you. Underneath your left arm, very near your 
heart, is printed a red cross.” 

Roland started, and struck his hand upon the 
designated spot, as if be had received there a 
deadly wound 

“It is a birthmark,” cried he, angevty. 

“Told them so,” said the old narse, qasetly 
“And I never let any one more than just see it 
I never let ‘em look close, or they'd hare seen ns 
I saw, that it was pricked into your little baby 
fiesh. Them that did it, meamt to know you 
again, if there was need. Mo, 1 never let that 
sharp old doctor see it anyway, and the peor 
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mother of the other baby was never well enough 
again to care for anything, so the story of the 
birthmark did well enough. 

“She was powerful sick, that poor young 
thing was, and I all alone with her in the dead 
of night, but at last I went and told the judge he 
might send for the doctor—we should be ready 
for him when he come; and sare enough when 
the old man came creeping into the room, I had 
the twins all dressed, and lying side by side in 
their httle cot. He just looked toward them, 
and then went to the bed. 

“© You should have sent sooner, nurse,’ says 
he, very quick, for he saw that she was sinking ; 
but he could have done no more than Peggy did 
if he’d abeen there all the time. Well, that 
poor lady lingered along about a week, and then 
she died. She never rallied, nor she never tried 
to rally. She didn’t care for the babies. I al- 
ways carried her own to her to look at, I hadn’t 
the heart to make her kiss the other, nor she didn’t 
care for her husband, though he was often in and 
out, and tried hard to make her believe he was 
fond of her ashe had been once. But it wouldn’t 
do. Her heart was broke before that child was 
born, and she didn’t try to live. A week from 
the day I came up to the big house, I dressed 
that lady in her grave clothes.” 

“You killed ker—you killed my mother— 
murderess ! you shall hang yet for this!” cried 
Roland, furiously approaching, and spurning the 
woman with his foot. 

“J didn’t kill her—it’s a foul lie, and she was 
not your mother,” retorted Peggy as furiously. 

“You can’t prove it—even though you take a 
perjured oath who will believe you?” sneered 
Roland. 

“Tt isn’t my word or my oath that I shall ask 
folks to take, though I dare say they'll help 
prove the story,” said the hag, with a cunning 
laugh. “No, I’ve got a better proof than that, 
I’ve got your own mother’s picture, young man, 
and I’ve got a letter in her own hand.” 

“ Show them to me,” demanded Roland. 

“ He, he, Brim, we aint such fools as to bring 
them here, are we, wise cat? That would be 
putting our heads in the lion’s mouth to be sure. 
No, young man, they’re where they’ll be safe, 
and where no one can get ’em, without my leave. 
But when I first put ’em away, years ago, I 
copied out the letter, thinking I might some time 
want to show it to the judge or to you, and here’s 
the copy.” 

While speaking, the old woman had been 

, fumbling in the bosom of her dress, and now 
produced a worn and crumpled bit of paper fold- 
ed into the form of a billet, which she handed 
to the young gentleman. 

“Faugh!” muttered he, with an attempt at 
concealing the disgust he experienced in hand- 
ling the document. 

“Ivs hardly worth the most I can gain by 
proving it a forgery, to finger it.” 

N heless, Roland approached the window, 
and unfolding the paper, read with some difficulty 
these lines : 

“ Before sending my boy to his father, who has 
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upon ssible. 

cen atte er to name him Roland, I 
se 


>a picture of myself that may aid in our 

recognition, should that happy time ever come. 
The witnesses of my signature are my two ser- 
vants, and they know nothing of the contents of 
this paper.” 

“ Where are the signature and the names of 
the witnesses, hag ?”” demanded Roland. 

“‘ What was the good of copying them ?” in- 
quired Peggy Waterman, coolly. “ They’re all 
down safe enough on the real letter, and it’s best 
I should know a little more than you do about 
i Sag 

“And when did you get the letter and the 
picture?” inquired Roland, in aless assured tone 
than he had at first used. 

“When I came to take the baby out of the 
basket, I found a gold locket tied with a ribbon 
round its neck, and this paper was inside. It 
was directed to the judge, but I thought I should 
like to have a look at it myself, so I just laid 
them both away till I had more leisure.” 

“ Was not the letter sealed ?”” 

“O, yes, it was sealed, but I broke the seal,” 
said Peggy, quietly. “After I had read it, I 
thought it would be better for me to keep it, so 
that if the judge should ever forget how much I'd 
done for him, I should have something to re- 
mind him with. But whilst he lived, old Peggy 
wanted for nothing, and she didn’t need to tell 
him what she knew would only plague him. 
But now it’s different. No one sees after her 
now, and she’s getting old, and has no friends 
but Brimstone. He's her friend, aint you, old 
Brim? And so, young gentleman, we’ve come 
to see you, and see what you will do for ws, and 
if you wont do anything, we'll go to the hand- 
some young gentleman who came to see us, and 
tell our story to him—” 

“Perdition!” muttered her hearer, savagely. 
“And what do you demand for holding your 
lying old tongue, you miserable creature ?” 

“O, not mach. We don’t want much, Brim, 
do we? We want our house fixed up a little, 
and we want two of those beautiful yellow gold 
pieces, the first day of every month, aud we want 
Zimri to come home and live with us, and wait 
upon us—but poor Zim wont like to lose his 
wages, so we want his wages to go on just as if 
he was here—” 

“Ansthing else t” asked Roland, sarcastically. 

“No, I don’t know as we want anything else, 
do we, Brimstone!” replied Peggy, thought- 
fully. ‘“ Unless it’s a new feather bed, and a 
pair of blankets—yes, we want them in the cold 
nights that’s coming, and some bottles of good 
wine—Peggy used to like the good wine at the 
big house, and she never gets any now.” 

‘Well, you horriole old creature, supposing 
I complied with your extortions, and gave you 
all these, how can I be secure that you wont be 
back upon me for more, before the month is 
out?” 

“You can’t,” returned Peggy, coolly, “you 
can’t have anything, except my promise to make 
you sure, and I suppose you wont value that 
much 1” 
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“About as much as I should the breath of 

wind that whistles through that keyhole,’’ re- 

turned Roland, contemptuously. 

“It’s a bad fix, for the young gentleman, 

Brimstone, aint it?” inquired Peggy, patting her 

cat’s head. “ But I don’t see what he’s to do 

about it, for if we go to Dr. Althorpe, and ask 

him to read our letter and give us his advice— 

and if we go to the handsome young gentleman, 
and ask for Ais advice, why, the master here will 

lose more than if he gave us all we want, three 
and four times over, wouldn’t he ?”’ 

“ That’s supposing your story true, and that 
you can prove it true,” interposed Roland, in a 
voice which he vainly tried to render assured 
and confident. ‘But if it’s false, as I believe it 
to be?” 

“ Well, well, Brim, we'll go and see the old 
doctor, the shrewd, cunning old doctor,” said 
Peggy, shaking the ashes out of her pipe, and 
putting it in her bosom. “ Perhaps, he'll be 
able to make the young man whose name isn’t 
Crowninshield, believe old Peggy’s story, and 
after he has stepped down, and the handsome 
young man whose name is Crowninshield has 
stepped up, why then maybe, Brim, he’ll think 
it would have been cheaper to have given us the 
blankets, and the money, and the feather bed, 
and the wine, and Zimri, and the patch on the 
roof. Come, Brimstone, come, wise cat.” 

But Roland, perceiving that the old woman 
had really risen, and was hobbling toward the 
door, intercepted her. 

“Stop, Peggy,” said he, with a shallow effort 
to put ona conciliatory manner. “Sit down 
again, and hear what I have to say. I don’t—l 
can’t believe your story. You are old, and have 
lived alone dreaming over old times till you 
have forgotten which are the events that really 
occurred, and which are those that might have 
occurred.” 

“He, he—hear that, old Brim! Just you 
hark to that, knowing cat! Thinks we're too 
old to recollect taking him out’r the basket that 
night—a little, black ugly baby—the black’s 
struck in now, Brimmy, strack ’way in to his 
heart—that’s what mekes him so false. He, he, 
he! we aint quite so far gone as that, old bey, 
are we though ¢” 

“ Well, well, let that pass,” said Roland, 
bridling his impatience. “ What I was goiig 
on to say, is this: Though I don’t believe a sin- 
gle word of your story, I acknowledge that you 
was nurse to my brother and myself, and as I 
have been informed, fulfilled your duties with an- 
common fidelity and tenderness.” 

“ Yes, I was kind to her, and to her boy,” 
muttered Peggy, uneasily glancing about the 
room. 

“To both her boys,” said Roland, emphati- 
cally. “And for that faithful performance of 
duty, you deserve reward, and you shall have it. 

The indulgences for which you have asked, shall 
be granted you—except as to the ready money, 
that is an exorbitant request. My means are 
much more contracted than those of my father, 
I shall be obliged to live with, the most siaid 

“And Zimri’s wages?’ demand 
greedily. . a 

“Well, yes. I suppose you need some one to 
take care of you, and it is no more than common 
humanity to allow you to have your grandson.” 

“Specially when you can’t help yourself, 
young man, whose name I don’t know, he, he, 
he—eh, Brimmy?” chuckled the crone, but 
Roland without appearing to hear what she said 
went hastily on : 

“Yes, you shall have Zimri, and you shall 
have all the rest, but how am I to know that you 
wont go right away and tell this foolish story 
you have fancied, to Dr. Althorpe, or any one else 
who will listen to it?” 

“Write down a promise, and we'll put our 
names to it,” said Peggy, briefly. 

“T’d about as soon have the paper without the 
promise,” muttered Roland, but at the same time 
he hastily wrote upon a sheet of note paper, 
the following lines : 

“T, Peggy Waterman, in consideration of 
certain benefits to be conferred on me by Ro- 
land Crowninshield, do hereby promise never to 
repeat to any living person, and never to put 
into writing a certain story as to the birth of 
said Roland, and never to throw out any hints, 
disparagements or doubts, as to his legitimacy, 
and competency to hold the estates of his late 
father, Judge Richard Crowninshield.” 

“That will do,” said Peggy, when the young 
gentleman had finished writing and had read the 
lines aloud. =‘ Now we'll put our mark on it.” 

Seizing a little knife which lay upon the table, 
the old woman with a rapid motion inflicted a 
slight cut upon her arm, and as the blood trick- 
led out, held it over the black paper below the 
writing. 

“Ugh !” exclaimed Roland. 
doing, you horrible creature ?”” 
“Wait a bit, and you'll see,” said Peggy, 
coolly, as having covered a spot about as large as 
& quarter of a dollar with blood, she suddenly 
drew down her sleeve, and stooping raised her 
great cat in her arms. 

“There, that’s my mark, and here’s Brim- 
stone’s,”” said she, planting the animal’s paw in 
the spot of blood, and then upon the white paper 
below, where it left a full impression. “Now 
write— Peggy Waterman, her mark ’—under 
that,” continued she. “And it'll hold us as tight 
as anything can hold us,” continued she, coolly, 
asshe pushed the paper toward the astonished 
spectator of her proceedings. 

“ What is the use of all this mummery ?” ask- 
ed Roland, looking with a disgust he did not 
attempt to conceal at the blood stained paper 
before him. “But it is as well to hamor her,” 
added her, ander his breath, and seizing a pen he | 
hastily wrote the required words, and pushing 
the paper into a drawer, he turned the key upon 
it. 


“ What are you 





“Now give us the first yellow boy, and to- 
morrow seni Zim up with the hed, and the 
blankets, and the wine,” said Peggy, gleefully, 
“and we'll be off.” 

Without reply, Roland tossed a golden eagle 
toward the crone, who eagerly picked it up, 
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feasted her eyes upon it for a moment, and then | 
stowed it away in her bosom, mattering : 
“That’s what I like, round and yellow, and 
shining—just like the sun—wonder if the sun's 
all gold. That’s why you're the most beautiful 
cat in the world, Brim, ‘cause you're 80 yellow— | 
yellow like gold. Come now, sage Brim, come 
home, and we'll talk it all over alone, come, | 
Brimmy.” 

The obedient animal purring assent, ran on 
before to the door, which Roland opened, and 
then following his guests through the hall, watch- 
ed until he saw them safely started down the | 
avenue. Then he returned to the library, where | 
carefully locking the doors, he gave himself up 
to a fit of rage and despair. 

“Tt's true—I know it's true,” thought he, 
gnawing fiercely at his nails. “T saw it bs 
every glance of her horrible old eyes, heard it in 
every tone of her ghostly voice. She never could 
have invented such a consistent story—and writ- | 
ten that letter, too—no, never. Besides, I feel it 





Crowninshield, never. Lam my mother’s boy, 
as she called me in that letter. But where is 
she—where does she hide her blighted life? 1 


and forgiving all the wrong of my birth, love her, 
and cling to her, and comfort her, 80 long as we 
both should live. What if leaving all this, this 
to which Ihave no right, I devote myself to find- 
ing her, or her grave? But have Ino right— 
surely Judge Crowninshield—my father, surely 
he knew when he left that singular testament, 
that I, the bastard (the old hag gave me my true 
name), had an equa! chance with his lawful son. 
But then the question comes up, had he, had 
Judge Crowninshield himself a right to thus dis- 
inherit the only direct scion of his house, for no 
fault, in favor of such an one as I, who could 
establish no claim, of birth, physiognomy, char- 
acter, or well-doing to the heirship * 

_ “Unquestionably, Percy should be the master 
‘of Palcon’s Eyrie. To my own heart I may con- 
fess it, though never to the world. All who 
“know ‘us, prefer him. His genial nature, frank 
“heart; and handsome face, win friends at every 
hand. He is h ble, manly, g' , noble, 
‘while I—I, blasted in ‘my ‘very birth—stunted 
‘and warped in nature, by the warring of discord- 
ant elements forcibly bound together in my or- 
-ganization; I, who'have hated my brother 
because Penvied him, who ‘have abused the ad- 
vantage’ @ur father’s eccentricity has given me, 
till 1 began to hate him afresh because I had so 
wronged him—I, who have not for months done, 
or said, or thought anything of consequence for 
which I should not *blash—I—what-am I, that 
men or women either should loverme’or respect 
me? They do not—they yield to my position, 
but they refuse me their hearts—I may be feared, 
but not one human being loves me.” 

The lord of B .on’s Eyrie laid his head upon 
his folded arms, and groaned aloud in very bit- 
terness of spirit. Then he proudly raised his 
howd, ant SMCS nose oomy orbs. 

“Why should I stay, battling thus for the 

place which is of right another’s ?” thought he, 
again. “TI will leave it all. I will throw syco- 
phants and insolents alike behind me—lI will go 
out into the world, and look for that one being 
of all mankind who is bound to love me—I will 
find my mother. The crone will then tell her 
story to all, and all will know why I have fled. 
Perdition—I could not bear that—I could not 
live, and know that the village gossips were 
sweetening their teacups night after night, with 
the story of my mother’s frailty and my disgrace. 
No, I will tell Percy myself—I know him, I can 
trust him—I can trust him. If he was in my 
place and I in his, I should sneer, and triumph 
in my superiority. So will not he. He will be 
more forbearing, more magnanimous, when he 
finds me in the dust—nay, why should I speak 
thus? Tam not humbled—I am not fallen—I 
am only concentrated within myself, instead of 
leaning back against an ancestral tree for sup- 
port. Iam isolated from the world, but I re- 
main myself. I am Roland still, if no longer 
Roland Crowninshield. No man has a right to 
despise me, and of all men Percy will not assume 
that right. I will tell him everything.” 





Full of this scheme, the young man rose 
quickly, and passing into the hall, directed Xerx- 
es to request Mr. Percy to meet him in the 
library. 

“Mas’r Percy done gone ‘way,” said the ne- 
gro, glancing with inquisitive horror at the 
library door. 

“Gone away—where?”” asked his master. 
“Specs to de dokker’s, sar. He den got on 
he horse, and rid away, jes’ af’er you shet you 
self up wid de—pusson, dat come to see you.” 
“Tell them to bring round my horse directly,” 
said his master, briefly, as be put on his hat and 
gloves and stepped out upon the porch, where he 
stood waiting with feverish impatience till his 
order could be executed. Thus standing, his 
eye roved over the magnificent landscape spread 
before him with new interest. 

“A fair scene,” muttered he, “and one that I 
shall remember when far away. And Vivian 
Lodge! Ah, Percy will marry Rose. I had not 
thought of Rose, when I gave up all the rest. 
Rose, for whom I have schemed and waited, and 
almost pledged my soul to perdition. For whom, 
and to whom, I have sworn that lies were truths, 
that white was black, and black was white. 


: Can 
I give her up? 
I 


‘ Might I not take her with me? 
shaw—a tender girl, who knows hardship and 
danger and poverty barely by name, not at all 
by sight, to lead the life I have been scheming! | 
Was ever such a mad idea! If that old hag had | 
but been choked before she opened her foul lips 
this morning. But the truth would have been | 
the same. Yes, but I should not have known it, 
and it would not have hurt me. O, this miserable 
doubt!” 

“Your hoss, sir,’ 
the steps, ho 





| 
| 
} 
"said Zimri, at the foot of 
Iding in one hand the bfidle-rein of | 
the elegant horse, with which some years before | 
Roland had been presented by hia indulgent 
father. : 


“My splendid black Mahmoud. | 


He, too!” | 





in my blood—I was never twin brother of Percy | 


believe, I feel that I could take her in my arms | 


ter 


murmured Roland, as slowly descending the 


steps, he mounted, and rode away at & pace very 
different from that he would have taken a few 
minutes previously. 

“After all, why might we not live here togeth- 

er as we have done all our lives? Percy would 
be more than willing to share with me—and our 
father evidently could not bring himself to dis- 
inherit me. I will propose that we neither of 
us marry, and remain here all our lives, happy 
as we were while boys. But Perey is engaged— 
pshaw, he doesn’t care for the girl, any ong can | 
see that. At any rate be must promise never to | 
marry, for if he does, there will not be enough 
for both of us. Can’t I make Rose promise to 
remain single also—perhaps. But how can 1| 
give her up—the treasure coveted for years, and | 
now within my grasp? If I should marry and 
make Percy live with us all bis life, an honored | 
guest. He wouldn't do it. Maud Merriton 
wouldn’t let him. No, we must both remain sin- 
gle and live together, that is best. And, perhaps, 
why need I tell him—not just yet, at all events. | 
| Lean make him master in reality if not in name. | 
I can yield in everything. I can treat him with 
| deference, with affection, he wguld be happier so 
| with his affectionate heart, than to know that iy 
so many years his equal in all outward standing, 
his twin brother as he has grown up to call me, 
was a homeless and nameless wanderer upon the 
face of the earth. An outcast indeed. Did not 
my father think of me, when he affixed that title 
to one of our names ? 
“| will not see Percy now. I will go and sce 
Rose. I must have time to think of what I 
shall say. I must weigh advantages and disad- 
vantages more deliberately.” And Roland shook 
the bridle, and turned Mahmoud toward Vivian 
Lodge. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“Wur do you go 80 often to Mrs. Bartell’s 
lately 7” inquired Miss Vivian, pointedly of her 
fiance, as she sat beside her work-table, playing 
with the skeins of various colored worsteds spread 
before her. 

“Why do you suppose I do?” asked Roland, 
suddeniy remembering that as he approached the 
house, ‘he had seen the petite form of Mary 
Graham just ‘leaving the grounds by a side 





entrance. 

“<Q, wlittle bird, tells me, or the Brownies— 
or a tipping table, or instinct, or something else,” 
said Miss Vivian, with an affectation of gayety. 
“At any rate, I know it.” 

“ Well, why shouldn’t I go there ?” asked her 
lover. 

“ Because, I don’t think it looks well,” said 
Rose, in a little embarrassment. 

“ Don’t think what, or who, looks well? Mrs. 
Bartell?” 

“Nonsense. I mean that when you haven’t 
been used to going frequently, it looks very sus- 
picious to see you haunting the house, now that 
there is a pretty girl init. as magter noana, 
gravely. 

“Who? Nobody. I didn’t say anybody said 
so, did 1?” 

“No, but of course somebody did, or was it 
only your own jealous fancy, ma telle?” inquired 


«| Rolagd, with more unconcern than he really felt, 


for it was indeed true, that he had been a con- 
stant visitor at Mrs. Bartell’s, and had amused 
himself by trying to conquer the obstinate aver- 
sion of the pretty seamstress, whom he would at 
once have forgotten had she appeared to fancy 
him. It was, h i annoy- 
ance to find that his haughty mistress had been 
informed of his visits, and was likely to make a 
point of their discontinuance. 

“My jealous fancies, indeed !” exclaimed Miss 
Vivian, with a slight toss of the head, and a con- 
temptuous curl of her beautitul mouth. “‘As if 
I should trouble myself to be jealous—of you, 
Roland! No, all I mean is, that I don’t choose 
a person connected with me should make himself 
the talk of the town of Riverside in connection 
with the village seamstress, and I desire, sir, you 
will go no more to Mrs. Bartell’s.” 

“Where are your orb and sceptre, and the 
crown, beautiful Czarina?” asked Roland, 
mockingly. ‘ What a tyrant it is, or would be, 
if her subjects were only serts and forced to obe- 
dience !”” 


A hl. 
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To this badinage, Miss Vivian deigned no 
reply, and after a slight pause Roland con- 
tinued ; 

“ Besides, I go to protect this lamb from the 
jaws of that wolf Percy, whom Mrs. Burtell fears 
will devour her bodily.” 

“You had better leave Percy to Miss Merri- 
ton,” said Rose, with a little acrimony. “ Be- 
sides, he doesn’t go there anything like as often 
as you do.” 

“ Your bird, or Brownie, seems to have been 
very precise in his information,” said Roland, 
drily. “Or rather in her’s, for I shrewdly sus- 
pect it a feminine.” 

“Ah?” inquired the lady, in a non-committal 

tone. 

“Yes, and moreover a very malicious and 

false little tale-bearer, she has proved herself. 

She’d better keep to her needle,” said Roland, 

slowly, watching the expression of Miss Vivian's 

face as he spoke. 

“Does she sew, then?” asked Rose, inno 
cently. “ Well, to be 


sewing bird, but I dida 


, I have heard of a 








w they talked.” 


“They sing—tfalse too, sometimes 


But I must tear myself away, fair despot. It is | 


almost dinner-time, and as you don't seem in 





tending to invite me to stay here to dine, I'il e’en 
go home.” 
“It wouldn't be 


said Rose, with a li 






per for me to invite you,” 
“And 


lo 


le mocking grimace 





mama is very busy, and not at all likely to 





so—and really I don’t see that you can do bet 


than to go.” 


demurely. | 


Roland winced a: the familisr name sow no | 


longer his of right, and with a ceremonwus bow 
quitted the drawing-room and the by 


chafe when she knows the history of the man she 


yuse | 


“Thave my revenge for her eaprices, 11 know- 


| ing that I shall never marry her The thou, 
is bitter-eweet,”” mused Roland, riding s'owly 
toward his home. “ How her proud spirit will 


has consented to marry solely for name and 


wealth and power! 
not feel it. 


Did she love me, she might 
But she loves Perey—she has always 


loved him, deny it as I may. 


“ But this little fool—this Mary Graham—I'll 


teach her to meddle in my aflairs—to make trou 
ble between me and—ah, what is Rose to mo— 


what can she ever be ! 


No matter, till 1 choose 


to teli the tale myself, I'l have no interference 


began she, 


between us. 
have her spirited away. 


an insult, and promised Jittle satisfac 


visitor she found herself forced to re 


I'll see to it. If she wont stop Til 
Old Peggy would koep 
her for me, I'll be bound. I'll go see the hice 
hussy now, and frighten her it I can.’ 

At Mrs. Bartell’s door, Mr. Roland met that 
worthy woman herself, equipped and just going 
out for an afternoon’s tea drinking. 

“0, how do you do, Mr. Roland, to be sure,” 
said she, turning rather reluctantly to reenter 
the house. ‘ Walk right in, I'm detighted to 
see you, as there’s no need o’ saying. Come right 
in 


“ But you are going out, Mrs. Bartell, I can’t 
think of detaining you.” 

“0, lauk, sir, 1 was only going up to the 
tahvern to see Miss Madder, and mabbe take a 
dish o’ tea long o’ her. Any other time will do 
jest as well.” 

“Not at all, not at all, aunty. Yourunalong 
and see venr gossip, and I will step in and rest 
a moment in your easy-chair, (I have been riding 
a long distance) and chat with Miss Grahain, if 
she is within.” 
“Well, now, Mr. Roland,” said the simple- 
hearted woman, lowering her voice, and ap- 
proaching a little nearer to the young gentleman, 
“T think it'll be a real act of charity for you to 
go in, and give that girl a good talking to. She's 
a frettin’ and a frettin’, day after day. She don't 
eat nothing, nor she don’t go out, nor she don’t 
sing and laugh, as she used to did when she fust 
come. And I suppose it’s all along of Mr. 
Vercy—she’s a pinio’ after him as plain as the 
nose on your face. Now, I do wish you'd jest 
teli her she haint got the ghost of a chance of 
having him, for he’s engaged you say, to that 
young lady that’s a stopping at the great house, 
and more’n all that, he wouldn’t tech her with 
a pair of tongs if he was free as air—that is, in 
the way of marrying and making & lady of her. 
Now if you could make her see it so—/'ve tried 
till I’m all beat out, and don’t do @ mite of good. 
Sometimes she cries, and sometimes she don't 
say a word nor act as if she heerd me, and then 
agin she’s uppish and real saucy. She'll shut 
me up any time she’ a mind to, I can tell you, 
Mr. Roland, for all she looks 60 soft. She was 
a lady once, I know.” 

“ Well, well, aunty,” said Roland, with a half- 

. oe i ml aoe what a 

suppressed emily, homey ‘Saneel. Shall 1 
find her in the sitting-room 

“T left her there, but like as not she’s run off. 
You go right in, sir, and I'll go see if she's up 
stairs—I shall tell her you've something partick’- 
lar to say to her—that'll make her coume down— 
for she’s got cur’osity like the rest of us women 
folks.” And the kind-hearted old woman with 
asly laugh, mounted the stairs, while Roland 
entered the sitting-room, which was in fact de- 
serted. 

In a few minutes he was rejoined by Mrs. 
Bartell. 

“ Mary’ll be right down, Mr. Roland,” said 
she, with a mysterious nod. “ Though I'd a 
master hard piece of work to make her come. 
She’s ben a crying—arter him, you may be sure.” 

“Well, now, don’t wait a moment longer,” 
saii evland, persuasively. ‘1 feel pertectly at 
home here, you know, and am in no sort of hurry 
for Miss Mary’s appearance.” 

“T’m sure, sir, it’s very kind of you to say 0, 
and I hope you alluz will feel to home here, acd 
as for that tedious child, I jest hope you'll seuld 
her well—she deserves it.” 

* Yes, yes, aunty, now goright along.” 

© Lauk, Mr. Roland, you alluz be so pleasant. 
Well, 1 do suppose, Miss Madder'il be wonderin’ 
wisai’s got me, for I agreed to come aud spend a 
good old-fashioned arternoon, and teach Ler my 
way of narrerin’ off a mittin, she seems to consider 
that I kin do it a’mazin sight better'n she ken, 
and I said Id show her jest the way I do it, and 
80, if you'll excuse me, Mr. Roland, | dusuo but 
I will step along.” 

Roland, too impatient to answer politely, con- 
tented himself with opening the door of the wit- 
ting-room, and svon had the satisfaction of soe- 
ing the garrulous old woman close the outer 
door behiad her, and then trot past the windows 
of the sitting-room, upon her way to the centre 
of the iown. 

“ Good-by to you fora tedious old chatter. 
box,” murmured the young man, peeviehly, as 
he watched her retreating figure, and thea re 

mained looking abstructedly out of the win- 
dow 

A slight rustling sound disturbed hie revor *, 


and turning suddenly, he foand hunself face to 
face with Miss Graham. Her pale cheeks gud 
swollen eyelids would have be frayed that ahe 
had been in tears, even had Mrs. Barte) on 
more discreet, but grief seemed to have exercised 
no softening eflect upon ber mood. Oa the con 
trary, there was a proud defiance in her manner 
that seemed ready to reseut sympa hy or pity pee 


ten to the 
ceive 


“Mrs. Bartell said you wist 





1 10 see mine, eir,”’ 
coldly 
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| ang gallantry 


“She was right, Miss Mary. I always wi 4 


\ -* 
s= you, though J could wish to see you more 
cased at seeing me,” said Roland, with mock 


| 
‘ . 
“Cruel! If you only would think once, thas ‘is Wet, sir?” 

I couldn't do better than to stay { “No, but ill, sir, while you speak in that tone 
“So I do—to stay—at home! j fair Mary” 
“Wo and rse' Good by, Czarina.” ‘ tt, 

Worse a ji m7 Not : a anee a ie | LL, sir,’ in whatever tone I Speak, eo thar J 
“ Good-by, Mr rowninshicid, said Rose u Fs " 
wood -by, C > a. » | Your own is so displeasing,” eaid the piri pet s 
4 --+ 
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Teach me a tone tha: shal! Le more z 
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to voar cer, and | wow to newer « 
Confine voar vow to thee thre 
“never use another, and I chal! & 
earl Mare 
Why, pretty ome, your mood le 
March wied, and the @onter we rh 
fooling such chilling creetty (rom 
mild a sky 
Those who are wise house them 
reach of the March wind, and leave 
posce 
* Bat as offen as ther do so 
tempts them forth again ” 


the 


The harnt child dewade the fire, « 


has foam! that che March ehy hee no 


him ceases to deceive Nimee!f with ite 


“ That there te alwaye the possity 
\ 


lenting change!" 
“In the shy, bat not in @ wome 
sold Mary, with calm assarnnce 
Monstrous! Will you contend 


matalility of the female fancy t” 

‘Twill 
con ter a peace, and remain alone 
tory 


* The hint is palpable, bar I eh 
1h 


contend for anything, eo 


ave something to say to you 
coTeeg uence - 
* The 


on what is of no consequence 1" 


* 
iwhy have you wasted so 


“In hopes of establishing frien 
with you, Mise Mary—" 

“ Relations are never so trieadly « 
are farthest apart, sir, While you 
con's Eyrie or at Vivian Lodge 
animosity to you * 

“And what feeling supplies its p! 
Roland, tenderly 

“None atall. I forget your « 
gether,” 

“So donot I yours, then,” sai 
little nettled at the retert. “For I 
your handiwork, when they are leas: 

“ Did not the handkerchiefs that 
vont me to hem suit you, sir!" inqe 
soametroes, with an exaggerated 
humility 

“ They suit me perfectly as sou 
shall they be applied to any baser 
cherished here,” said Roland, |) 
with a satirical smile upon his hear 

“Thon itis T who shall fod p 
in the place least acceptable—to 1 
Mary 

“But how will you find it? 
my heart.” 
“ Heaven forbid that 1 should « 

lam no professor of black lett 
“That you would reat a name 
black, bat in red lettors— 


Y 


* Coleetio! rosy red -love's proper 

“ Worse and worse—I have no 
secrete in which IT hawe neither ox 
terest.” 

“Bat how can you tell that t 
one t" 

“Tecan tell that [ bave no inte 
don't find the eahjaot interesting : 
that I have no concern, because I 
mnyeelf at ell about it.” 

* You are slippery ae @ water-of 
to the point at once—"" 

“The point of departure, «, 
Mary, demurely. 

"No, the point of the eword, if 
tend to anything lees.” 

“ What can be less than « point 
“Your civility, Mise Mary.’ 
“It was you who introdaced ew 
land. They don't belong to the « 
to the military.”* 

“Like the service you have mr 
Vivian Lodge” 

“Lam no Maid of Orleans, and 
ed military service anywhere ” 
“Not Maid of Orleans, perhap: 
gunpowder, which ie all the mor: 
“ Ganpowder ie quiet enough t 
applied.” 

“Lam no match for you,’ eal 
a satirical bow 

“No. Like shoald match with 
iene liking between ue," retorted 
angry flush 
“Trae We are too murh alli 
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it, and with a ceremonious bow 
ig-room and the house. 
venge for her caprices, in know- 
never marry her. The thought 
mused Roland, riding slowly 
“How her proud spirit will 
nows the history of the man she 
» marry solely for name and 
r! Did she love me, she might 
she loves Percy—she has always 
it as I may. 
.e fool—this Mary Graham—I'll 
idle in my affairs—to make trou- 
: and—ah, what is Rose to me— 
er be? No matter, till I choose 
ayself, I'll have no interference 
ll see to it. If she wont stop L'il 
daway. Old Peggy would keep 
be bound. I'll go see the little 
\ frighten her if I can.” 
rtell’s door, Mr. Roland met that 
. herself, equipped and just going 
-noon’s tea drinking. 
» you do, Mr. Roland, to be sure,” 
ing rather reluctantly to re-enter 
Walk right in, I’m deiighted to 
re’s no need o’ saying. Come right 





wre going out, Mrs. Bartell, I can’t 
ning you.” 

sir, 1 was only going up to the 
» Miss Madder, and mabbe take a 
vag o’ her. Any other time will do 


1, not at all, aunty. Yourun along 
« gossip, and I will step in and rest 
your easy-chair, (I have been riding 
nee) and chat with Miss Graham, if 
ow, Mr. Roland,” said the simple- 
man, lowering her voice, and ap- 
little nearer to the young gentleman, 
‘i be a real act of charity for you to 
vive that girl a good talking to. She’s 
ida frettin’, day after day. She don’t 
+, nor she don’t go out, nor she don’t 
ugh, as she used to did when she fust 
d I suppose it’s all along of Mr. 
e’sa pinio’ after him as plain as the 
vur face. Now, I do wish you'd jest 
e haint got the ghost of a chance of 
‘a, for he’s engaged you say, to that 
ly that’s a stopping at the great house, 
‘n all that, he wouldn’t tech her with 
' tongs if he was free as air—that is, in 
f marrying and making @ lady of her. 
yu could make her see it so—Z’ve tried 
lt beat out, and don’t do a mite of good. 
es she cries, and sometimes she don’t 
‘rd nor act as if she heerd me, and then 
‘s uppish and real saucy. She'll shut 
ny time she’ a mind to, I can tell you, 
and, for all. she looks s0 soft. She was 
once, I know.” 
il, well, aunty,” said Roland, seein half- 
i oe i nd awooe what can 
ved emily... jakanaey ‘damecl. Shali I 
‘in the sitting-room ?”” 
tt her there, but like as not she’s run off. 
o right in, sir, and I'll go see if she’s up 
-I shall tell her you've something partick’- 
ty to her—that’ll make her come downo— 
s got cur’osity like the rest of us women 
And the kind-hearted old woman with 
ugh, mounted the stairs, while Roland 
the sitting-room, which was in fact de- 


few minutes he was rejoined by Mrs. 


ry’ll_ be right down, Mr. Roland,” said 
tha mysterious nod. “Though I'd a 
hard piece of work to make her come. 
‘na crying—arter him, you may be sure.” 
\l, now, don’t wait a moment longer,” 
land, persuasively. ‘I feel perfectly at 
ere, you know, and am in no sort of hurry 
3 Mary’s appearance.” 
1 sure, sir, it’s very kind of you to say so, 
‘ope you alluz will feel to home here, avd 
that tedious child, I jest hope you'll scold 
!l—she deserves it.” 
3, yes, aunty, now go right along.” 
ak, Mr. Roland, you alluz be so pleasant. 
do suppose, Miss Madder’il be wonderin’ 
got me, for I agreed to come aud spend a 
\d-fashioned arte and teach Ler my 
‘ narrerin’ off a mittin, she seems to consider 
kin do it amazin sight better'’n she ken, 
said Id show her jest the way I do it, and 
ou’ll excuse me, Mr. Roland, ldoano but 
step along.” 
und, too impatient to answer politely, con- 
' himself with opening the door of the sit- 
yom, and soon had the satisfaction of see- 
e garrulous old woman close the outer 
whiad her, and then trot past the windows 
» sitting-room, upon her way to the centre 
cown. 
ood-by to you fora tedious old chatter- 
murmured the young man, peevishly, as 
wteched her retreating figure, and thea re- 
vd looking abstractedly out of the win- 





slight rustling sound disturbed his reverie, 
urning suddenly, he found himself face to 
with Miss Graham. Her pale cheeks aud 
en eyelids would have betrayed that she 
ven in tears, even had Mrs. Barteil been 
discreet, but grief seemed to have exercised 
ftening effect upon her mood. Oa the coa- 
, there was a proud defiance in her manner, 
seemed ready to resent sympathy or pity as 
sult, and promised little satisfaction to the 
she found herself forced to receive. 

Mrs. Bartell said you wished to see me, sir,” 
a she, coldly. 

She was right, Miss Mary. I always wish 
‘? you, though I could wish to see you more 
sed at seeing me,” said Roland, with mock- 
rallantry. 

Well, sir?” 

No, but ill, sir, while you s i 

roi , you speak in that tone, 


I, sir,’ in whatever tone I speak, so that 

















own is so displeasing,” said the giri, pet- 
tly. 
Teach me a tone that shall be more pleasing 

























to your ear, and I vow to never use another.” 

“Confine your vow to these three last words, 
‘never use another,’ and I shall be content,” 
said Mary. 

“Why, pretty one, your mood is-biting as a 
March wind, and the wonder is the same, at 
feeling such chilling cruelty from so fair and 
mild a sky.”’ 

“ Those who are wise house themselves out of 
reach of the March wind, and leave it to blow in 
peace.” 

“ But as often as they do so, the sunny sky 
tempts them forth again ” 

“The burnt child dreads the fire, and he who 
has found that the March sky has no warmth for 
him, ceases to deceive himself with its mild look.” 

“ But there is always the possibility of a re- 
lenting change !” 

“In the sky, but not in a woman’s mood,” 
said Mary, with calm assurance. 

“Monstrous! Will you contend for the im- 
mutability of the female fancy ?” 

“T will contend for anything, so that I may 
conquer a peace, and remain alone with my vic- 
tory.” 

“The hint is palpable, but I sha’n’t take it. 
I have something to say to you—something of 
consequence.” 

“Then why have you wasted so many words 
on what is of no consequence ?” 

“In hopes of establishing friendly relations 
with you, Miss Mary—” 

“ Relations are never so friendly as when they 
are farthest apart, sir. While you are at Fal- 
con’s Eyrie or at Vivian Lodge, I have no 
animosity to you.” 

“And what feeling supplies its place?” asked 
Roland, tenderly. 

“None atall. I forget your existence alto- 
gether.” 

“So do not I yours, then,” said Roland, a 
little nettled at the retort. ‘For I find traces of 
your handiwork, when they are least acceptable.” 

“Did not the handkerchiefs that Mrs. Stowell 
sent me to hem suit you, sir ?”’ inquired the little 
seamstress, with an exaggerated air of timid 
humility. 

“They suit me perfectly as souvenirs, never 
shall they be applied to any baser use. One is 
cherished here,” said Roland, lying hig hand 
with a satirical smile upon his heart. 

“Then it is I who shall find my handiwork 
in the place least acceptable—to myself,” said 
Mary. 

“Bat how will you find it? 
my heart.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should see it, or read 
it. Iam no professor of black letters.’ 

“But you would read a name there, not in 
black, but in red letters— 

* Celestial rosy red—love’s proper hue?’ ” 

“Worse and worse—I have no desire to read 
secrets in which I have neither concern nor in- 
terest.” 

“ But how can you tell that this is such an 
one ?” 

‘‘T can tell that I have no interest, because I 
don’t find the subject interesting; and I can tell 
that [ have no concern, because I don’t concern 
myself at all about it.” 


You cannot see 


“ You are slippery as a water-eft. I will come 
to the point at once—” 
“The point of departure, sir?” inquired 


Mary, demurely. 

“No, the point of the sword, if you wont at- 
tend to anything less.” ‘ 

“ What can be less than a point ?” 

“Your civility, Miss Mary.” 

“Tt was you who introduced swords, Mr. Ro- 
land. They don’t belong to the civil service, but 
to the military.” 

“Like the service you have rendered me at 
Vivian Lodge.” 

“Tam no Maid of Orleans, and never perform- 
ed military service anywhere.” 

“Not Maid of Orleans, perhaps, but made of 
gunpowder, which is all the more warlike.” 

“Gunpowder is quiet enough till the match is 
applied.” 

“Tam no match for you,” said Roland, with 
a satirical bow. 

“No. Like should match with like, and there 
is no liking between us,” retorted Mary, with an 
angry flush. 

“True. We are too much alike to like each 
other,” said Roland, significantly. “It must be 
love or hatred between us. Which will you 
choose ?”” 

“Weill,” said the girl, affecting to ponder. 
“When the love is an insult, and the hatred a 
matter of no consequence whatever, it is rather 
dificult to make a choice. Besides, I should 
inevitably forget before you had closed the door 
which it was that I selected.’’ 

“What say you toa mingling of the two?” 
asked Roland, with a malign smile. 

“As each would be the death of the other, I 
say, pray mingle them.” 

“No, but on the contrary each increases the 
force of the other.”” 

“Then, as they must still remain antagonistic 
forces, I still say mingle them, and let them fight 
out their battle till like the Kilkenny cats there 
is nothing left of either.” 

“ You are too shrewish, mistress. It would be 
a philanthropic act to tame you down a little.” 

“But you're not ‘he was born to tame me,’ 
sir, and I advise you to waste no more of your 
valuable time in the attempt.” 

“No, I will wait till time and opportunity are 
more at my command,” said Roland, darkly. 
“And that shall be right soon.” 

“Time and opportanity may be at your com- 
mand right soon, perhaps, but Mary Graham is 
at no one’s command bat her own,” said the 
girl, hauchtily. 

“Anda very poor commander she makes,” 
said Roland, hiding beneath an appearance of 
playful ease, the real chagrin, mortification, and 
longing for revenge, under which he smarted. 

* You said vou had something of consequence 
to say to me,” re-commenced Mary. “I have 
winnewed the bushel of chaff, bat don't find the 
terr f wheat.”’ 

me «. do you make mischief for me at Vivian 

odge V’ asked Roland, abraptly. 

“I don’t. I make dresses for Mrs. Vivian.” 
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“You sha’n’t irritate me,” said Roland, turn- 
ing white, a dangerous sign with him. ‘“ You 


here to see you,” continued he, insolently. “And 
you know perfectly well that such is not the case. 
I come to visit Mrs. Bartell, and I desire that 
you will say so, next time you see Mrs. Vivian.” 

“My education has been neglected, sir. I 
never have been trained to fetch and carry, or to 
do other people’s lying. It is as much as I can 
do to get through with my own.” 

“T should think so. Then you refuse to re- 
tract the slander ?” 

“T consider myself the person who has been 
slandered, if any such report has really been 
made,” said Mary, gravely. 

“If! Do you doubt my word, Miss Graham ?” 

“ Which word, sir?” 

“ Exasperating girl 1’—began Roland, but the 
door closing behind the retreating form of Mary 
Graham, cut his sentence in twain, and the latter 
half was uttered in the ear of empty space. It was: 

“ You yet shall rue the day that you defied my 
power, and despised my love.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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“Dear Uncre Bos,—Do come home right 
away. What is the use of your living a thou- 
sand miles away from us all your days, getting 
money for somebody else to spend? For, don’t 
you know, you dear old uncle, that you will be 
sure to die, if you wait till you get a great pile of 
gold?) Come home right off We want you 
here. We have moved out into one of those 
charming little cottages that you and I used to 
admire so much, on the Lansing road. And we 
have got a new piano—what do you think of 
that? The old spindle-shanked instrument that 
you used to cut such dreadful jokes about, was 
packed off to the auction-room. 

“P.S. Dear Bob, do come home, for per- 
haps there will be a wedding this way soon, at 
which time your humble servant may very pos- 
sibly whisk off.” 

I laid down Clara’s letter, and laughed aloud. 
The gist of it, after all, was in the postscript, 
which in a lady’s letter was in the established, 
proper place. And so my lively niece, two 
years younger than myself, was about to make 
some one happy! I mused awhile, and then my 
mind was made up. To tell the truth, I was 
tired of digging and delving for such an ignoble 
thing as wealth, and I was glad of an excuse to 
go home, for awhile at least. 

In a marvellously short time, therefore, I had 
my affairs settled up, my trunks packed, and was, 
in seven days from the receipt of the letter, whiz- 
zing along in the express train. I came into the 
city just at dusk, the dear old city, so familiar to 
me that I could have found any street in it in the 
darkest midnight. 

It was useless to encumber myself with bag- 
gage that night, soI resolved to leave it in a 
secure place, run out to my brother’s house, and 
surprise them all, as much as if I had dropped 
I did not literally run all the 
way to the Lansing road, but I walked fast, and 
after dus time I arrived, rather tired, but bloom- 
ing with exercise, at the door of that sweet little 
cottage upon which Clara and I had set our 
hearts years ago. 

“Open sesame!” I exclaimed, under my 
breath, laughing at the absurdity of the boyish 
adventure. 

It opened suddenly with my gentle push, and 
I walked in. The hall lamp was lighted, and 
through the open door of the cosy cottage parlor, 
I saw the soft light falling over the old, familiar, 
crimson-draped furniture, and the pretty, bright 
carpet. And there was the piano, the new piano, 
carved and polished and redol of d, 
with its lid raised, and its row of white teeth 
glittering under the light. 

“Heigho!” I exclaimed, “this is a grand 
affair, after all. Suppose I try it, and hear how 
it compares with the old spindle shanks? It may 
be that its beauty is all on the outside.” 

And with that I threw my travelling coat over 
the sofa, tossed my cap upon the piano, and sat 
down to rattle off one of those stormy pieces in 
which my soul delighted. It was really a very 
finely-toned instrument, and dainty enough for 
the fingers of a New York belle. But half an 
hour at the exercise was sufficient for the present, 
and I began to wonder where the family could 
be. With my usual impetuosity I ran down 
stairs into the kitchen, and waylaid the domestic 
as she passed into the dining-room. She 
screamed, and barely saved from fulling a pile of 
plates she held in her hand. 

“ Bridget,” said T, improvising a name for the 
occasion, for the girl was s perfect stranger to 
me, “ Bridget, where in the world are the people 
of the house ?” 

“ Sakes alive!” was her exclamation, as she 
looked at me with starting eyes. “ Who bees ye?” 

“No matter,” I retorted. “ All I want to 
know is, where the people of the house are?” 

“Gone ont to tea.” And she eyed me curi- 
ously from head te foot. 

“ When wiil they be back ?” 

“And how do I know? Half-past eight or 
nine, perhaps.” 

“Well, Bridzet, Iam a friend of the family, 
and wish to give them a surprise. I shall stay 
in the parlor, therefore, until they arrive. Be 
careful that you do not breathe a word of my 
being here, else I shall be tempted to decapitate 
you.” And with this dreadful threat, I scowled 
and walked away. 

I turned back after amoment. “By the way, 
Bridget, how came you to leave the front door 
open?” 

She stammered out some reply, and with a 
muttered warning to her to be more careful in 
the future, I ascended the stairs. 
crept on 


from the moon. 





The evening 
Thad tried the piano again, had ex- 
amined and admired the little garden of flowers 
in the window, and had revelled to my heart’s 
content in the sweet home-picture all about me. 
The soft light hovering above grew hy degrees 
dimmer and softer, and more like a star, the 
carpet and furniture resolved into patches of 
crimson bloom, and then all the world began to 
slide lazily away from me. 





have made the people there believe that I come | 


T aroused myself. This would never do. I 


} 
avoid this I must not fall asleep in the bright 


light of the parlor. But there was a little room 
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| front door softly opened and shut with patient 


wanted to surprise, not to be surprised, and to | 


opening from the parlor, dark and cosy, with a 


couch conveniently placed for slumber. I threw 
myself upon this, and in less than five minutes 
was fast asleep. 

I was aroused by the sound of voices, and 


| awoke with a great start. Through the open | 


door of the parlor Thad a glimpse of the new 
} piano, and running her fingers over its keys, was 
| alady, young and beautiful. For afew moments 
she seemed completely wrapt in her performance, 
something soft, and strange and sweet Then 
her hands fell listlessly upon the keys, and she 
wheeled half round upon the music stool. 

“Mother !” 

“ Well,” said a voice behind. 

“Ts that money in the house?” 
dropped her voice to a whisper. 

“Yes, child, I have it with me.” 

« And when will Charles be at home ?” 

« Just as soon as he can get away. He was 
called away very unexpectedly, and may not 
come till morning.” 

“How unfortunate!” exclaimed the young 
lady. Then there was a long pause, during 
which time I scarcely dared breathe. 

“Trt is a large sum, isn’t it, mother ?” was the 
next question. 

“ About a thousand dollars. Ithink both you 
and Charles are needlessly anxious about the 
matter.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” was the answer, ina 
musing tone. “Even that sum would tempt 
some people to rob and murder us. Then there 
is that new girl down stairs. I am sorry she 
overheard us talking about the money. I don’t 
like her looks at all. Who knows but that she 
has accomplices outside to whom she will carry 
information of the scarcity of our forces ?” 

“ Pshaw, Mary, the girl is too stupid for that. 
Make your mind easy, child, I apprehend no 
trouble at all. I shall just lie down on that sofa 
in the inner room, so that when Charles comes, 
Iecan jump up andlethimin. I hardly think he 
will come till morning, however. It is a long 
and cold night ride.” 

As I listened to the conversation, and realized 
the fact that I had taken possession of the wrong 
house, and had besides become cognizant of an 
important family secret, I felt myself to be in 
a most embarrassing and awkward position. 

It was utterly impossible now to make a grace- 
ful retreat, but the next best thing to that was 
still in my power to do. I could walk into the 
parlor, explain the matter as best I might, ex- 
press my heartfelt regrets, and bow myself out. 

While I felt that this was the only proper way 
left for me, I could not but be conscious that the 
time for my proposed explanation was fast 
slipping away, and yet I lingered. I dreaded to 
see the scornful look upon the face of the un- 
known Mary, and felt even afi twexpressible con- 
tempt for myself that grew and grew, until like 
a person in a nightmare, I could not stir. I 
would most eheerfally ha’ before a can- 
non loaded with grape shot, but I could not 

up the ge to step forth like a man 
into the presence of two women, and explain my 
unexpected and embarrassing position. In vain 
I attempted to reason with myself. I vain I ex- 
Pp lated and d, in vain I called myself 
names. I could not stir. I thought of the un- 
known Charles, a great, broad-shouldered, 
athlete, I was sure, coming home and standing 
upon the threshold, and saying to himself the 
words of the nursery rhyme : 


Here she 








‘* Fee, faw, fum, 

I smell the blood cf au Englishman.” 

And then, with that innate perception of the 
presence of a stranger, generally ascribed to such 
blood-thirsty characters, I beheld him rushing 
precipitately towards my hiding-place, and 
dragging me forth like some animal from its 
hole to bestow the punishment that I deserved. 
But alas, I could not stir, although the perspira- 
tion stood upon my brow, from the agony that I 
endured. Icould only lay and listen. Mary 
still lingered in the parlor. 

“ Mother, if anything should happen—” 

“ Nonsense, child, you are uncommonly nerv- 
ous to-night, it seems to me. Come, I am going 
to turn down the light.” 

The further door of the parlor opened and 
shut. Mary was gone, and I breathed easier. 
But suddenly the lights were extinguished, and 
I heard the careful step of the mother of the 
house as she went the rounds to see that all was 
right. 

The last hope of escape was past, and I 
slipped from the sofa in an agony of despair. 
For one brief instant, I entertained the wild idea 
of rushing out through the darkness, gaining the 
front door and escaping into the open air. What 
would I not have given to be once more walk- 
ing along the lonely road, even though it might 
be the darkest midnight? But I could not stir. 
My limbs seemed to be palsied, and refused to 
obey my will. 

It was evident that all was well, for the care- 
ful housekeeper soon retarned, entered the room 
softly, and threw herself lightly upon the sofa. 
For an hour I drew my breath with pairful care, 
then it seemed evident that the ear of the watcher 
was dulled by sleep. I, too, fell into a doze, but 
awoke with a start. The night was creeping on, 
so slowly that I despaired of its ever coming 
morning. I fell into a troubled train of thought, 
during which it occurred to me that if the house 
were really attacked by robbers, my presence 
after all would prove fortunate. 

This idea gave me some comfort, and enabled 
me to support with more ease my awkward posi- 
tion. I could not but agree with Mary that the 
new girl was decidedly suspicious. I recollected 
now what I had not thought of before, that her 
countenance had struck me as being villanous 
in the highest degree. The carelessness about 
the front door, and her apparent confusion when 
I spoke of the matter, also occurred to me in an 
light. In fact I began to grow 
valiant, and decided that I was not so badly off 

after all as I had thought. : 
| With every sense, therefore, upon the alert, I 
was not absolutely surprised when I heard the 





unfavorable 


care, and stealthy steps in the hall. The watch- 
er upon the sofa did not stir. I fancied that she 
was buried in a profound slumber. As for me, 


the violence of my emotions sent the blood leap- 


| ing to my heart, and left me pale and breathless 


I seized already in imagination the throat of the 
foe outside. T longed to engage in some con- 
test to revenge myself for my previous inaction 

The further door of the parlor swung noise- 


| lessly open, and again I heard the stealthy steps 
| and whispered voices. There were two of them 


| 





as nearly as I could judge from their movements. 
I silently prepared myself for an engagement, 
threw aside my coat and steadied myself against 
the wall. They paused beside the table of 
flowers. I fancied I could detect the odor of 
heliotrope, as they brushed against it, and the 
mingled scent of roses and geraniums came 
wafted in by the breezes that swept through the 
half-opened parlor door. 

“ Hush,” exclaimed a whispering voice, as one 
stumbled against the centre-table. 

“Whew, this blackness,” re- 
sponded the other. “Is everything right now ?” 

“Yes; have a moment's patience.” 

“Half adoz:n. You are sure you know the 
way?” 

“Quite sure. That is a good joke.” 

“Well, I didn’t kgow. What shall I do 
now?” 

“Just steady yourself against the piano. I'll 
be ready ina moment. I want to manage it so 
as not to awaken any one.” 

“There is no danger. I suppose there isn’t a 
soul down stairs.” 

“ Well, no matter. 
least.” 

“Hum! So this is the piano? Wouldn’t I 
like to play one tune to astonish the household ?” 

“ Be quiet. Don’t you know—” 

Here [ made a sudden involuntary movement, 
which seemed to startle them both. The whis- 
pering voices suddenly died away, and for a few 
moments perfect silence reigned. 

“Well, what are you about now? Haven't 
you found them?” said the uneasy spirit at the 
piano. 

“No. 
noise 7”” 

“Pooh, a mouse, or perhaps the cat. 
any chance of a ghost in this dark place ?” 

“You are enough to provoke a saint. I wish 
we'd gone— Hush!” 

“Now what is the matter. 
cat of yours.” 

I had approached as cautiously as possible to- 
wards the threshold of thedoor. There I paused 
and listened with suppressed breath. 

“ Well, this is the strangest thing. 
I could put my hand upon them.” 

“You're always so sure. I’m glad for once 
that you’re mistaken. I suppose I might as well 
make myself comfortable here. At this rate 
you will be all night about it.” 

“O, here they are! Now be patient one mo- 
mentmore. There!” 

There was a faint light in the parlor, and as I 
looked in, I saw one of the villains bending 
over the piano, his head resting upon his crossed 
arms. The other, a slight, compact figure, with 
dark hair, stood by the table, watching the 
growing light. I sprang like a tiger upon this 
latter, because it struck me that this was the 
chief villain. 

“Robber!” I exclaimed, as I held him in my 
strong grasp. 

He shook himself away, but I caught him 
again. 

“What are you doing here ?” 

With one violent effort, one twist of his sup- 
ple arms, he had not only regained his liberty, 
but entirely vanquished me. He held me now 
easily in his grasp. 

“Rather, what are you doing here? Frank, 
move that light. Let us see what I have here.” 

I wrenched myself from his grasp. Over 
went Mary’s heliotrope, and its overpowering 
fragrance came drifting up as it lay crushed be- 
neath our feet. Both Mary and her mother now 
appeared upon the scene of action, and took 
parts in the well-acted drama. 

“ For mercy’s sake,” said the latter, “ what is 
the matter?” 

“ Matter enough,” said my conqueror. “I 
have caught a thief.” 

I shook with indignation. ‘ Madam,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘do not believe him. He himself is a 
robber, whogtole in to possess himself of your 
money. There stands his accomplice.” 

“Ha,” attered the man, “this is getting 
rather serious. Frank, will you move that 


is midnight 


They have sharp ears, at 


Do be patient. Did you hear that 


I say, 


Plague take that 


T thought 


lamp?” 
But Frank was unable to stir, being entirely 
overcome with laughter. lis accomplice 


scowled, at him then turned to Mary: 

“Mary, please move the lamp this way. I 
want to examine my prize. 
dreadful, after all.”” 

She took up the lamp and timidly moved 
towards me. The light illumined the face of my 
captor as well as my own. 

“QO, Charley!" exclaimed Mary, and she put 
down the lamp and retreated a step. 

Charley’s handsome mouth broke into smiles, 
as he slowly released me. I 
too, as the whole ridiculous mistake suddenly 
became apparent to me. 

Charley slightly shook himself. 
pardon, Mr.—”’ 

I hastened to explain that I had come home 
to my niece's wedding, and had mistaken the 
house for that of my brother. 

“ Clara wrote me about the house,” 

“ Clara!” exclaimed Charley, and he laughed 
anew. 

Mary moved eagerly forward 


Come, he isu't very 


believe I smiled 


“T beg your 


I began 


“(), are you 
the uncle that Clara talks so mach about? I 
thought—” 

“You thonght I was quite aged, I've no 
doubt,” I added, feeling myself quite at home 
amongst these new friends 

“Well,” said Cheriey, “I had no idea that 


, “ 
my acquaintance wit! 


th my 


venerable uncle that 
is to he, was to commence in this way.” 

“Nor I,” was my response, as we shook 
hands. 


Thereupon followed an half hour's pleasant 
chat, in which Mary, her mother, and Frank 
joined. Next morning I waiked leisurely to- 


wards my brother's house, entered, and surprised 


' the family at breakfast 


} 
j 





“O, Uncle Bob,” exclaimed Clara, nearly the 
first thing, “ you ought to see Charley!” 
“ T've seen him,” was my reply 
* And his 
splendid. Jast the wile you 


Clara opened her eyes. 
Mary 
want.” 

** Matches are made in heaven, Clara.”” 

“Hash, LT know you'll think she’s splend:!, 
and will fall in love at once.” 

“Well, I mean to.” And I kept my word 


meer 


Sister 


She is 





DI TANTI PALPITI. 

The anecdote of the “ Aria ded Rica” (the 
rice air) belongs to Tancredi. Rossini had com 
posed an air which la Malanote, then in the pride 
of her beauty and her talent, refused to sing, 
signifving her objection only two nights before 
that of the performance. The poor young man 
returned pensively to his small inn. Every din 
ner in northern Italy commences by a dish of 
rice ; as it is eaten very lithe done, four minutes 
betore he serves, he sends to ask the important, 
“must the rice be puton the fire’ As Kos 
sini entered his room in despair, the comeriere 
made the usual demand, and was answered in the 
affirmative. The rice was put down, and, be- 
fore it was ready Rossini had written the air 
which has since been sung all over Europe, “ Di 
tanti palpiti,”” and which has retained the name 
ot * Aria del Rin” in Veniwe. —Musical World. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 
Something like Premonition. 

There was a curious circumstance connected with the 
case of John Ham. burnt to death at Dedham, by his 
clothes taking fire from his pipe, and who, we learn, was 
the brother of Mr. Ham, carpenter, of Moulsham. At 
the inquest a gentleman residing at Dedham stated to the 
coroner, that many years ago he had a dream of Ham's 
death by an event similar to that which had actually or 
curred; and that, koowing the man, he had felt it his 
duty to relate it to him, and caution him as to his mode 
of life, which be had frequently done; and that be only 
recently again reminded him of his dream. 





Extraordinary Epitaph. 
The following curious spectmen of sepulchral literature 
is copied from an old Scotch tombstone 
Here lies the body of Alexander Macpherson, 
Who was @ very extraordinary person; 
Tle was two yards high in his stocking feet, 
Aud kept bis accoutrements very clean aad neat; 
Tle was slew 
At the battle of Waterloo; 
He was shot by a bullet, 
Plump through the gullet, 
It went in at his throat, 
And come out at the back of his coat. 


Singular Death. 

L. H. Sargent, a young man nineteen years of age. and 
living at North Boscawen, NH, met with his death, 
lately, while performing feats for amusement with « com- 
mon iron bar. The act which caused his death was the 
attempt to leap over the bar, which was standing ina 
vertical position. Having placed his hands on the top of 
the fatal instrument, he gave a spring, but his hands 
slipped, and he was impaled upon the bar; he fell to the 
ground, exclaiming, ‘1 am bleeding to death; I shall 
die.’ He lived about forty-five minutes. 





An unpl t Compani 

A man with a travelling menagerie, composed largely 
of snakes, not long since stopped at the Franklin House 
at Orange. Two weeks later a pedier put up at the same 
house, and was put to sleep in the sume bed where the 
menagerie man had slept. After his departure io the 
morning, the chambermaid found one of the showman's 
sonkes in the bed, with its head resting on the pillow 
where he had slept all night with the unconscious pedier 
The snake's ‘* mortal coil’ was speedily shuftied off. 








Strange Fatality. 

At Montreal! an infant pine months old was killed in an 
extraordinary manner. The child was put to bed as 
usual, but upow the mother's subsequently going to the 
room, it was discovered suspended by the chin between 
the side of the bed and the chimney board. There was a 
small space left between the bed and the wall, and it 
seems that the child, having rolied off the bed, had been 
caught by the chia on one side, with the bead resting 
against the fireboard on the other. 





Barbarous Superstition. 

The old superstitions of the Highlands have not yet 
died out. The other day an eMfigy made of elay, and 
stuck full of needles, pins, pails, ete. was found in « 
runving brook in Badenoch. The effigy is supponed to 
represent some one hated by the designer, aud the ) ins 
and needies are stuck into it in the belief that wherever 
they are fixed corresponding pains will be felt by the per 
son agsinst wiom the charm is prepared 


“THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a large and brilliant femily paper 
which has just eutered upop ite third volume. it te in 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cincis, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just euch a jour 
nal a* any father, brother, or friend would iotroduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete In itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it aflords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, por adver- 
thements admitted, so that the object of the gr 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Powe Foam presen tir 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original ap 
ly 
CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 
This journal is full to the brim each week of 


beh 
written stories «ketches adventures biographies of ex Y. 











nent men and of famous women. prove and poetic gene 
all the thy of pote ip the forvign and degestic 
news, gr of the day, sparkling gems from new bec} 





and wit and bumor, forming a mort captivating weekly 
melange The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere. north south, east and weet It le entirety 
neutral in polities, and ali sectional and sectarian mat 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Waetcoms Goret to corb 
and all, rather than to induige im jerring discussions No 
vulgar word or line wili ever sally ite fmir pages whieh 
aldrese themaeltes to the beet taste and S) preciation cf 
every one. In all reepeets it is 


FRESH AND BPAUITIFIL,, 
the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the publee © carps of SEW aD eRusisnt 
Waerrens: and it will follow the iend of no other Journ 
that i: poblished It prenente e chaste and legant head 
ing, and t* printed upon heary, fre eb) * peper cue 
rich, clear fomt of type, cast expressly for it Thue 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
& charming visitor for any family in the iand In the o4 
itorial conduct of the paper a corpse of ady contrib alors 
are organized. af wel| as severa sterling writers of the 
and it is promised that no weekly 
the world «hal! earel it in pleasing variety a: 
versa! interest of each euccesnive immue 
Owning one of the cidest sod largest newsrparer eetah 
lishments im the United @tates the euberriter pews re 
unlimited faciities which ensure the romy 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


There sits s dazzling angel 
Upon a gorgeous throne; 
Far up the brilliamt orb 
Of heaven's agure sone: 


Far up abore the rainbow, 
Above the star of night; 

And far above the Brahma god's 
Most dariog thought or tight. 


And there he sweetly sings 
For aye and evermore; 

And smiles upon the race of men, 
As fabled gods of yore. 


This is our guardian angel, 
Who daily wings his tight 

Upon the pinions of the day, 
To biest Eiysium’s height. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THREE MONTHS WITH THE SAVAGES. 





Tue beautiful town of Lancaster, in the county 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, is one of the love- 
liest spots in that delightful region. It stands 
upon the softlowing Nashua, and commands an 
extensive prospect. Latterly, its situation has 
attracted great attention, being singularly airy 
and healthy. Looking at the peaceful town now, 
it would seem almost impossible that it was once 
a peculiar mark for attack, and that the scenes 
enacted in ite streets and lanes were of so terrible 
a character. In Philip’s war, when only fifty 
families were resident, there were at least fifty 
killed at one time; and on one occasion, all the 
inhabitants left the town on account of its in- 
security. When King William’s war broke out, 
the French and Canadians again made Lancaster 
the scene ot devastation; and in the wars be- 
tween France and England, and, indeed, until 
1810, the town enjoyed buta few brief seasons of 
repose from the horrors of war in some shape. 

On a beautiful Sabbath morning in July, 1692, 
the family of Peter Joslyn were preparing to at- 
tend church. The household consisted of Jos- 
lyn, his wife and three children, and Elizabeth 
Howe, his wife’s sister. A part of his house 
was rented by a widow lady who lived alone. 
Just as the first stroke of the bell rang out upon 
the clear summer air, Joslyn’s tenant, who occu- 
pied the upper rooms, came rushing into his 
apartment, with a face from which every particle 
ot color had fled. 

“Fly, fly, for heaven’s sake!” she cried. 
“ Let us each take one of the children. The In- 
dians are coming!” She caught up the second 
child, who was her favorite, and turned to run, 
but sank fainting upon the floor. 

Joslyn was a brave and courageous man; but 
looking around upon so many who seemed ut- 
terly helpless, almost unmanned him. With a 
moment’s reflection, however, came the thought 
that, if they did not attempt to escape, their 
doom, judging by the past, was sealed, he aroused 
the fainting woman, and half leading, half carry- 
ing her, he led the way to the barn, followed by 
his wife and children. Here he hid them beneath 
the hay, and went back to the house to find his 
gun and load it, hoping to intimidate the savages, 
should they approach. 

He was too late. The lock, from long disuse, 
had become rusty, and it took so long a time to 
get it in order that the enemy had already en- 
tered his premises, and were surrounding the 
house, thus cutting off all icati 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNIOND* 


If human sympathy could have healed the 
wounds of Peter Joslyn’s heart! Butno. For 
weeks the unfortunate man was deaf to all the 
suggestions of his friends, persisting in remain- 
ing in his lonely house, and refusing to allow any 
one to comfort or console him. At last a kind 
neighbor went for his child, who had gone away 
to her mother’s friends, before the terrible catas- 
trophe. Joslyn had never asked for her, but they 
judged the sight of her would arouse his feelings, 
and perhaps enable him to bear his loss more 
patiently. What was their horror at finding that 
the child had already left three weeks before ! 
She had taken the same track by which the In- 
diane left, and had undoubtedly been dered 
by them. Subsequent inquiries left no doubt 
upon the subject. 

On the day of their return, the minister, Mr. 
Whiting, entered the house of the bereaved man, 
and sat long with him. When he left him, 
Veter Joslyn knew that he was childless; but 
grief had done its work so effectually before, 
that he seemed not to notice the additional 
bereavement. 

Meantime, the sufferings of Elizabeth Howe, 
in being thus torn away from her dead sister and 
her children, were inexpressibly severe. She 
believed that the Indians had killed her brother- 
in-law before they entered the barn. Despair 
seized utterly upon the poor girl, and she allowed 
them to carry her along without a struggle or a 
tear. Had she studied to win the admiration of 
her captors, she could not have more effectually 
gained it. 

Arrived at the Indian camp, she was treated 
with marked attention, which, indeed, she seemed 
not to value, being wholly absorbed in her misery 
without the power of giving it vent. It was not 
that she feared her captors would murder her— 
death would have been welcome, had she been 
capable of any sensation. As it was, she neither 
feared nor wished for it. A cold and sullen in- 
difference possessed all her faculties, and she sat, 
with folded arms, apparently as calm and stoical 
as the beings with whom she was surrounded, 
without a thought of escape, or a single feeling 
of anger agaiust her enemies. 

Elizabeth Howe had been a gay, lively girl, 
the life and spirit of her sister’s household, the 
delight of the children and the favorite of the 
whole neighborhood. Many a youth, among 
Lancaster’s bravest and best would have liked 
nothing better than to have had an opportunity 
to rescue the damsel, avenge her wrongs upon 
the Indian tribe, and receive her hand as his re- 
ward. One only, however, had ever received 
any token of her recognition of his attachment. 

This was young Philip Littleton, who had 
been her lover so long ago, that neither of them 
could remember who was the first to tell it to the 
other. At the first news of Elizebeth’s capture, 
Philip was perfectly frantic. He had been 
greatly disappointed at not secing her at church 
that morning, and was impatient for the meeting 
to close, that he might ascertain what kept the 
whole family from their usual attendance. He 
hastened to the house, and was the first to find 
Peter Joslyn, who was still gazing upon the 

of his dered family. 

His first thought was of Elizabeth, although as 
he looked upon the man’s bitter anguish, so deep 
and silent, he felt condemned for thinking of 
one who, at least, did not lie there, and who in 
all probability had escaped. As it was, he did 
not mention her name, but sat down and fairly 
czied with the broken-hearted man_ before 
t 











him. 
When the neighbors came to do the last offices 
for his dead, Joslyn moved slowly to the house. 





tween him and his family. Joslyn stationed 
himself at a hole in the wall of the house, 
scarce large enough to peep through, eagerly 
watching 10. some Opportunity to escape, iu order 
to give the alarm to the inhabitauts who had en- 
t-red the church by this time, as he supposed, 
the bell having ceased its ringing. 

Could he but steal out unnoticed, he and his 
family would be safe, for a very short run would 
bring him vo the church, and every man there, in 
all probability owned a musket, and the Indians 
could easily be dispersed, if not actually taken. 
He imagined it possible that, upon tinding no 
one in the house, they might proceed to some 
more available point for their murderous pur- 
poses. He closed the door of the little dark 
room into which he had fled, fastening it securely 
with his jack knife, until he could torm some 
plan to escape the foe. His eldest child was not 
at home, having, fortunately, as he thought, 
made a visit to sume relatives. 

The Indians entered the house quietly, so 
quietly that Joslyn hoped they would soon leave 
without any noisier demonstration. He was 
mistaken. Their voices were soon heard in loud, 
and it seemed, angry discussion. Just at that 
moment, the father heard his litle Mary Mriek 
out, the child having probably been awakened 
by their noise 

That shriek was the signal for their death- 
blow. With a wild whoop, the Indians followed 
the sound. Joslyn -feared the result of their 
search, but he knew that if he went out, his own 
life would be the forfeit, and he had some linger- 
ing hope that the others might yet be saved. 
Alas, when at length he saw from his loophole, 
the savages descending the hill from the barn, 
the sight of poor Elizabeth, whom they were 
carrying away, almost unmanned him. She had 
hidden from terror. He did not wait for them 
t» be out of sight before he-ran tothe barn. He 
called softly to his wile. No answer came, and 
he rushed up the stairs. Whata spectacle met 
his gaze! There lay all his family, murdered 
by the ruthless foe, and with them, the poor wo- 
mn who had been 60 eager to save his little 
Mary! All but Elizabeth—and she had met 
with a fate to which theire might be a happy one 
ian comparison. The Indians had, it seemed, 
discovered her hiding-place, in a closet. Sick at 
heart, Joslyn wandered around his house, unable 
to compose his mind enough to call for assist- 
ance until meeting wasover. Then he hailed a 
solitary man who passed, and who instantly re- 
tarned wo the inhabitants, who little 
dreamed that such an event could happea while 
they were quit at church. 





He shuddered as he went in; but when they had 
placed the remains upon a bed, and the calm 
look had come back to the poor dead faces, he 
tvok his seat beside them, and no persuasion 
cyuld induce him to come away, or even wet his 
parched lips with water. Poor, stricken heart! 
It was indeed a heavy load to bear—‘all his 
pretty chickens at one swoop.” 

No one knew Elizabeth Howe’s fate. Philip 
heard the friends all wondering what had be- 
come of her. Some thought she had hidden her- 
self from fright—others that she had been killed 
and left in the woods; but no one dared go to 
search for her. Philip alone suspected that she 
had been taken captive. The horrors of this 
thought were far worse to bear than would have 
been the sight of her deadfurm. He resolved to 
ascertain her fate and, if need be, to die in giv- 
ing her death or freedom. Yet alone and un- 
aided, what could his single arm do against a 
horde of wild savages? No, it @as not by 
force, but by stratagem, deep and subyile as their 
own, that he could hope to release her. 

Philip Littleton was almost alone in the world. 
He had known neither mother nor sister—his 
mother dying soon after his birth. He felt 
thankful now that he had neither, in these peril- 
ous times, when no household was safe from in- 
vasion from the savages. He had no one, there- 
fore, to leave to their mercy if he should go away, 
and this he resolved to do. On the following 
morning he was missing from Lancaster, and no 
one knew where the brave, pleasant young man 
whom everybody liked, had gone. 

Wandering from one tribe to another, with a 
small knapsack of tools upon his back, Philip 
always found himself welcomed by the Indians, 
who were glad of the many little ingenious con- 
trivances which he made for them in lieu of their 
clumsy articles. They always treated him well, 
gave him plenty of provisions, and willingly set 
him on his way to another camp, where he could 
serve their brethren as he had done them. 

Twelve weeks had passed away, with as little 
delay at each camp as he could possibly make 
without exciting suspicion, and in no one had he 
found Elizabeth. Still he pressed on, determin- 
ing to find her if living. One morning, after a 
night passed in the woods, with the dry leaves 
rustling around him, for it was now autumn, he 
emerged from them to an encampment of Indians, 
just at the outskirts of a small village. As he 
marched fearlessly into the camp, and did not 
seem at all intimidated by their appearance, 
armed as they were, they showed no signs of dis- 
like to him. He was soon seated among them, 
employed in some little manufacture that seemed 





to please them highly. They gave him food and 





drink, and appeared quite satisfied, and even 


anxious to have him remain with them. 
Philip knew, before he entered the camp, by a 


single glance over it, that some women were at & | 


little distance, employed in cooking. He dared 
not look that way now, but awaited his opporta- 
nity to do so when the Indians were not observ- 
ing him. Delighted with the acquisition of such 
an ingenious mechanic, the chief wanted him to 
promise to stay with them always. Philip 
smiled and shook his head, pointing backward 
towards his home, but consented at last to stay 
awhile. 

For, while sitting there, with his head bent 
down over his work, he had caught the far-off 
sound of a voice that was like the sweetest 
music to his ears. It came from the direction 
where he had seen the women when he entered ; 
but he must school himself to hear it without 
betraying any emotion, and he bent still closer 
over the article he was fashioning. They 
watched him so closely that he found no oppor- 
tunity of looking again for more than an hour. 
When at length a deer sprang across the path 
before the entrance of the camp, and every In- 
dian rushed quickly upon his track, Philip cast 
his anxious gare upon the scene beyond. 

Beside an old squaw stood a tall, slender girl, 
with long auburn hair hanging over her shoul- 
ders ; a face still fair, although unscreened from 
the sun, and feet whose beautiful shape repaid 
the gazer for any lack of shoes or stockings. A 
thrill ran through his veins when he looked at 
her. His heart told him that those curls, that 
shape, were Elizabeth's! After his long and 
weary wandering, he had found the one treasure 
of his life. He would rescue her or die! 

That night the contents of Philip’s brandy 
flask flowed freely among the savages. They 
slept heavily indeed. As yet no word had 
passed between the lovers; but when the last 
Indian had fallen down helpless, Philip seized 
the gun from his side, while Elizabeth drew a 
saddle trom beneath the cliffs head; and with 
light steps and lighter hearts, they retraced the 
path to Lancaster upon the swiftest horse belong- 
ing to the tribe, Elizabeth, with her arms around 
her lover’s waist, and her hand pressed closely in 
his own. 

At the first village, at daylight, they aroused 
a good old couple at a lone house, and procured 
breakfast, and a more suitable dress for the poor, 
half-naked girl, and then leaving the Indian’s 
horse for a much less valuable one of their host’s, 
they again set off, and arrived at Lancaster to 
surprise the whole town with the sight of the 
long lost. 

Still, by that pleasant town, roll the blue wa- 
ters of the ‘‘ Nashaway,” still are the names of 
Howe and Joslyn, of Littleton and Whitcomb, 
as household words; but no longer does the 
name of “ Indian ” thrill through the heart with a 
sensation of terror and affright. 





THE REWAMDS OF LITERATURE. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon sold, with 
the printed books, for £1000 sterling. The nett 


receipts of the copyright, on two first editions, 
only ex ho . MoGre’’ Life of Byron, 
£4000. ‘The Life of Sir Walter Scott, by k- 


hart, £12,500, the two first years of the copy- 


right. Byron’s works, according to the state- 
ment of Murray, £20,000. Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh, £3000. Bulwer’s novels ave from 


£1200 to £1500 each, for Rienzi he obtained 
£1600. Marryatt’s from £1000 to £1200. Mrs. 
Trollope’s “ Factory Boy,” first published in 

hiy bers, republished in a volume, 
£1700. Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley, according 
to Lockhart 22,500 copies were sold previous to 
the sale of the current edition, at 7s. per volume, 
which would realize above £7000, and this was 
but one out of twenty-two by the same author. 
The great collective edition, with notes by Lock- 
hart, reached an average of 25,000 per volume. 
The nett profits upon that edition, supposing the 
publisher’s profits to be 23. per volume, would 
amount to £120,000 over and above that on 
former publications on each novel. The copy- 
right of the tirst expired at the end of four years. 
It is supposed Sir Walter Scott gained by his 
writings, now comprised in eighty volumes, over 
a quarter of a million sterling. Mr. Lockhart, 
editor of the Quarterly Review—Professor Wil- 
son of Blackwood’s Magazine—Professor Napier, 
of the Edinburgh Review, and Theodore Hook, 
of the New Monthly, did not receive less than 
£1000 per annum each, on an average. Dr. 
Macaulay, Dr. Southey, Mr. Barrow, and other 
eminent men, received one hundred guineas for a 
single article in the Quarterly and kdinburg 
Reviews. ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” by Boz, sold 
for £3000.—London Critic. 








A HINT TO WIDOWS. 


Listen to the inscription on a gravestone, that 
was stumbled upon—no matter where : 
“John Smith, 
Born May 14, 186, 
Died August 10, 1548. 
* He is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 
Susan, wife of John Smith, 
Born March 26, 1818. 
She is not dead.” 
“ But wide awake ” ought to have been added to 
this unique mcnumentul P. S., which is not a 
bad idea fur a widow of thirty, and is certainly a 
fair advertisement. Here is another: 
“ Called from earth in early life, 
To leave two children and a wife; 
Remember them when this you see, 

As well as to remember we.”’ 
‘Remember thee, ay, thou poor ghost,” ete., we 
exclaimed, as we read it, and jotted down the 
epitaph as evidence of our good intention.— 

rkshire Eagle. 





WORTH OF A DIAMOND RING. 


And if you wish to know the virtues of the 
diamond (as men may find in the ‘ Lapidary,” 
with which many men are not acquainted), I 
shall tell you, ‘as they beyond the sea say and 
affirm, from whom all science and philosophy 
come. He who carrivs the diamond upon him, 
it gives him hardiness and manhood, and it keeps 
the limbs of his body whole. It gives him 
victory over his enemies in court and war, if his 
cause be just; and it keeps him that bears it in 
good wit; and it keeps him from strife and riot, 
from sorrows and from enchantments, and from 
phantasies and illusions of wicked spirits. And 
if any cursed witch or enchanter would bewitch 
him that bears the diamond, all that sorrow and 
mischance shall turn to the offender through 
virtue of that stone ; and also no wild beast dare 
assail the man who bears it on him. Also the 
diamond should be given freely, without coveting 
and without buying, and then it is of greater 
virtue. —Muunderille’s Lraveis. 








Common minds are hardened by ingratitude ; 
but to superior natures, it is an occasion for new 
acts of kinduess. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puri —A thick piece of iron, weighing half an ounce, 
loses in water nearly one-eighth of its weight; but if it 
is hammered out into a plate or vessel of such ® size 
that it occupies eight times as much 5 as before, it 
loses ita whole weight in water, and will float, just sink- 
ing to the brim. 
oue ounce of water, ap igen twice its own weight 

E C. F.—We advise you to 
Frothingham History, Cooper's ‘ Lionel Liucoln,” 
which gives a very good idea of Boston in 1775, and the 
military op ions in its neighborhood 

M. G.—1. We believe all the French light batteries have 
rifled guns. 2. A troop of cavalry usually take a dozen 
5 horses into the field. 

M. M —A ball of iron, weighing 1000 pounds at the level 
of the sea, would be perceived to have lost two pounds 
of its weight if taken to the top of a mountain four 
miles high—a spring balance being used , the attraction 
of gravitation being less at the top of a mountain than 
at the level surface of the earth. 

T. C.—Bourcicault’s plays have been eminently success- 
ful in London—the "Colleen Bawn”’ is an especial 
favorite. 

“ Moxkton.”—The highest mountain in the world is 
29,000 feet; to that height M. Boussingault and Col 
Hall clambered on the side of Chimborazo, in the An- 
des, the greatest elevation yet attained by man without 
leaving the surface in a balloon. 

AMATEUR.—The strawberry is a thirsty plant, consuming 
any given quantity of water. 

G. L. M.—There are many varieties of wild people in Cal- 
ifornia, but no attempt has been made to classify 
them. 
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. C.—The esti force of gunpowder when exploded, 

is at least 14.750 pounds on every square inch of surface 
which confines it. 

I. E., Washioton.— General Benj. F. Butler, of Lowell, 
did not serve in the Mexican war; you evidently con- 
found him with General Butler of Kentucky, who dis- 
tinguished himself so brilliantly at Monterey. 

= rst Ligut.”—The Hardee drill is an adaptation of 

that of the Chasseurs de Vincennes. 

Reaper —The is serted that they derived 
their knowledge of God and divine matters from direct 
inspiration. Jacob Bochme was the wost distinguished 
of the modern theosophists. 

W. W.—The lez talons, or law relations among the Ro- 
mans, imitated the old Mosaic law, ‘* An eye for an eye, 
& tooth for a tooth,” etc. 

H. A. D.—According to Desaguliers, a horse’s power is 
equivalent to 44,000 pounds raised one foot nigh iu one 
minute. Smeaton makes this pumber 22,916; Hachette, 
28,000, and Watt, 33,000. The last estimate is what is 
eommonly understood by the term ‘* horse-power,”” as 
applied to steam engines. 





THE WEALTH OF OTHER DAYS. 

We suppose few people are indifferent to the 
claims of wealth ; and there is probably scarcely 
a philosopher in the world who would object to 
the ption of athamping legacy. The poor- 
est people, however, are those who are fondest 
of telling and hearing stories of prodigious ac- 
cumulations. We dare say beggars dream of 
ingots and diamonds, and live, from day to day, 
in hopes of finding some Koh-i-noor in a dust- 
heap. Let this be an apology for mentioning a 
few facts about the Croesuses who have from time 
to time enjoyed or been cursed with the posses- 
sion of enormous quantities of the “root of 
evil.” Some years ago the St. Petersburg 
papers announced the death of the greatest land- 
holder in Lithuania. He was the possessor of 
forty-six estates of immense extent, which con- 
tained a population of 20,000 families of serfs. 
He left in cash 66,000,000 of Polish florins. Be- 
fore all the disturbances, invasions and revolu- 
tions which di ithe Peninsula, there was 
not a town or district in Spain in which the Duke 
of Medina Coli did not own some property. 
Prince Butera could go round Sicily and sleep 
every night at home. The Esterhazy family 
once possessed the greater part of Hungary. 

We find in antiquity some instances of splendid 
wealth. While writing magnificent treatises 
upon contempt for riches, Seneca had contrived 
to accumulate 1,700,000 dollars. An astrologer, 
named Lentulus contented himself with 1,120,000 
dollars. When Tiberius died, 12,800,000 dollars 
were found in his coffers—not a cent less. In 
less than a year Caligula spent this ‘ thrifle.” 
The debts of Milo amounted to 2,400,000 dol- 
lars. Cwsar had more creditors than coppers 
before he obtained office, but he was soon enabled 
to present Curio with 240,000 dollars, and Lucius 
Paulus with 150,000 dollars to detach them from 
the party opposed to him; and one day he 
begged Servilia, the mother of Brutts, to accept 
atrifle in the shape of a pearl worth 11,000 
dollars. Pearls were dearer in those days than 
in ours. Marc Antony's house was scld to 
Mesalla for the sum of 200,000 dollars. A fire 
destroyed Scaurus’s villa—the loss was estimated 
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two seahorses. Heliogabalus was drawn by 
stags, lions, tigers, and elephants; it was he who 
imagined a race of cars conducted by drivers who 


were to be at least eighty yearsold. Commodus 


| led, four in hand, wild boars, bears, and buffaloes 


| 


Trajan entertained his people with games which 


| lasted a hundred and twenty three days; ten thou: 


sand gladiators appeared and died in them ; that 
emused us for a moment. Caligula made six- 


teen hundred men fightat the same time. Many 


, a time the Field of Mars was converted into a 


| 
} 
| 
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fmade twice as large, it will displace | 


, in connection with | 


sea covered with galleys. Thirty-six crocodiles 
were seen on it one day. Titus had nine thou 
sand wild animals killed inone day. In a single 
evening, Heliogabalus exhibited fifty-one tigers 
Probus threw promiscuously on the area a thou 
sand ostriches, a thousand stags, and as many 
wild boars. Rome witnessed combats between 
cranes and cranes, and between sea-calves and 
bears. Anemperor introduced, one day, into the 
circus, ten thousand rats and a thousand weasels. 
Marcus Aurelius would have a hundred lions 
make their appearance at the same time. 
Another emperor constructed a whale of wood, 
which 1 fifty panth A third invited 
us to see serpents fifty cubits long. These sites 
were most frequent ; it mattered not whether the 
ground was soaked with the blood of a thousand 
animals, or that of a thousand slaves.” 

When the said Roman had finished his speech, 
you might take him to the opera, or any other 
theatre. “Instead of Ausonia’s sun, he would 
have our dimmer gas; instead of his immense 
galleries and gigantic marble columns, he would 
be thrust into a most inconvenient box in a build- 
ing of wood, pasteboard, pr brick, decked with 
gilt paper. He would be condemned to listen to 
wretched music. He would witness tragedies 
which would make him laugh, and comedies 
which would make him weep. Accustomed to 
the villas of Campania, to the landscapes of the 
Tiber, he would be petrified on seeing what we 
call country houses. Quite at liberty, in his own 
time, to crucify a slave who had uttered a word 
in the slightest degree offensive to him, the said 
Roman could not comprehend that he has no 
longer a right to vouchsafe life and award death 
at his home, and nothing could determine him to 
remain in so shabby a society as that of the 
moderng. : 
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GENERAL JAMES’S RIFLED CANNON, 

Just now the inventive genius of the age 
seems to be devoted to the contrivance of enyines 
for the destruction of human life. Among the 
most formidable of the new weapons, the rifled 
cannon, invented and patenied by General 
James, of Rhode Island, appears likely to take 
the lead. A trial of his gun, or rather of his 
projectile, for his claim is for the latter, was 
made in New York the other day in the presence 
of sundry civic and military dignitaries. The 
rifled sixpounder, carrying a fourteen-pound 
projectile, was first tested. It was fired at all 
elevations, from a point-blank to fifteen degrees, 
but from the rolling of the tide, the difficulty cf 
fixing # target and keeping the position of the 
boats, and the fact of its accurate aim having 
already been thoroughly proven, nothing was at- 
tempted but to show the power of the gun. This 
was done most conclusively. Both shot and 
shell were thrown to a distance of near two 
miles with an elevation of ten deyrees, but 
neither fired at the highest elevation of fifteen 
degrees, could be seen to strike, even with the 
aid of a glass. The gun was pointed towards 
Jersey, a general aim taken at all the world to 
the left of Richmond county, and the result was 
lost in the distance. The shells invariably burst 
immediately on touching the water, throwing a 
shower of fragments on every side. Next came 
the irial of the rifled cannon carrying the 100 
pound projectile, and this also proved to be an 
entire success. An clevation of eighteen degrecs 
was the greatest which could be attained, with 
the carriage on which the gun was mounied, but 
even with this, not one half of that which the 
gun would be effective if otherwise mounted, a 
shot was thrown the distance of over four mites. 

The projectile is thus described: It may be 
formed in a variety of shapes, all of which come 
under the same patent, but is most perfect as a 
pointed cylinder, with an expansible ring, or 
band, of tin and lead, with an outer covering of 
canvass thoroughly saturated with tallow, or 
other lubricating substance, enveloping nearly 


the whole of its cylindrical portion. This ex- 





at 440,000 dollars. Lucullus spent 
2000 dollars on a supper, and after the death of 
that refined consul the fishes that swam in the 
pond of his country houge were sold for the trifle 
of 34,000 dollars, Otho spent 520,000 dollars 
in finishing the wing of a palace commenced by 
Nero. One of Caligula’s dinners cost 36,000 
dollars. Heliogabalus, though a great glatton, 
was more parsimonious—he contrived to get a 
comfortable breakfast for 10,000 dollars. Lsopus 
swallowed a pearl worth 4000 dollars—a gasiro- 
nomic example also set by that “serpent of the 
Nile,” the bewitching Cleopatra. The so). 
we refer to (his son, by-the-by, melted precious 
stones to drink at his entertainments) was not, as 
may well be supposed, the jolly fabulist and 
Greek hunchback, whom everybody is acquainted 
with, but Claudius -Msopus, a play-actor, very 
intimate with Cicero, to whom he imparted some 
valuable hints on clocution. This opulent per- 
former earned in one day more than eight hun- 
dred Stoic, Pythagorean and Peripatetic philos- 
ophers could collect in a year. Apicius, the 
most celebrated epicure of the “ eternal city,”’ de- 
voured 280,000 dollars; he then examined his 
finances, and finding—poor fellow !—that he had 
only 39,000 dollars left, commited suicide. 
Crassus, when he went to fight the Parthians, by 
whom he was killed, possessed landed estates 
worth 800,000 dollars —and lots of personal 
property besides. 

The Romans were certainly luxurious dogs. 
If one of the said Romans wished to witness the 
entertainmenw of our circus, “I remember,” 
would he say, “the hurse races to the number of 
a hundred aday which Domitian established ; 
my father saw divine Nero himself conduct a 
car with ten horses; he saw him arrive the last, 
yet win the prize Claudius ran camels against 


horses. Trajan drove io a carriage drawa by 





p ring or band of metal, with its canvass 
covering, is firmly fitted into @ broad recess 
aroand the cylindrical, or bearing surface of the 
projectile, one-eighth of an inch or more in 
depth, and slightly projecting above its metal 
part, which prevents all contact between the pro- 
jectile and the grooves of the gun, and conse- 
quently all injury to the gun by abrasion or 
bruise. In the cylindrical end of the projectile 
is # concentric circular cavity extending nearly 
the length of its cylindrical portion, radiating 
from which are ducts or passages, like the mor- 
tise holes in the hab of a wheel, to the inner sur- 
face of the expansible band. At the moment of 
ignition ot the powder, the gases generated by 
the explosion rush into the cavity and through 
the ducts or passayes against the expansitie 
band, pressing it out firmly and equally on all 
sides against the bore of the gun and into the 
nfle groove, thus preventing ali escape of gas, 
destroying all windage, and causing the projee- 
tile, by reason of its connection with the band, 
to follow accurately the twist of the grooves and 
to rotate ou its @xis on leaving the muzzle. 
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Ovp Reason.—A wit was asked why he did 
bot marry a young lady to whow he was mach 
attached. ‘J know not,” he replied, ‘ 
the great regard we have for each other,” 
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except 


A Fact.—The moment that anything assumes 
the shape of a duty, some persons feel themselves 
incapable of discharging it. 
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Epitoniat Eessestiats —The Sydney Moo- 
itor advertises for an editor, who must be ac- 
quainted with orthography and etymulog 
—-_- owes 
Just so —The best solace of affli Loa, next 
to religious trust, is becessary lator 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEARS 


Young women are full of tears Ther oll 
weep as Stterly for the lose of a pee dress, ae for 
the loss of an olf lower, They will ewep fir 
anything or for nothing They will eewld yoo to 
death for aocdentally teanng @ pew gown, and 
weep for spate that they cannot be revwenged on 
you. They will play the coquette ia your pree 


ence, and weep whee you are abeent = They will 


weep because they cannot go toe ball of @ tee 
party, of because their parent @ill oot permit 
them to rua away with a scamp, and they ill 


weep bocnuse they canpot have everything ther 
own way Marned women weep to comg eer 
Tears are the most potent arms of matrimonis 
warfare Tt a graff hasband has abused bie wife 
she weeps, and he relenw and promises better 
behavioar low many men have gone to bed 


in wrath, and risen io the morning, quite rab 


duced with tears and @ curtaindectare! Women 
weep to get their bashand's secrets, and they also 
woep when their own secrete have been revealed 
They weep through pride, through vanity, 
through folly, throagh cunning ead through 
weakness. They will weep for a husband's mis 
fortune, while they scold himesif A woman 


will weep over the dead body of her husband, 
while ber vanity will ask her neighbors how she 
is fitted with her mournings a 

Druukards are mach given to weeping They 
will shed tears of bitter repentance this moment, 
and sin the next. [tis ne encommon thing to 
hear them cursing the effects of intemperanes, 
while they are poising the cup of indulgence, and 
gmping to gulp down iw conteots The beg 
gar and the tragedian weep for @ livelibou! 
they can coin their tears and make them pass for 
the current money of the realm. The one weeps 
you into a charitable hamor, and the other makes 
yuu pay for being forced to weep along with hum 
Sympathy bids us relieve the beggar when he 
prefers his claim, and we pay the tragedian be 
forehand. The one weeps whether he will or 
not, but the other weeps only when he is well 
paid for it, Poets are a weeping tribe. They 
are social in their tears; they would have the 
whole world to weep along with them. Their 
sensibility is so exquisite, and their imaginations 
eo fantastic, that they make even the material 
world to sympathize with their sorrows. The 
dew on the cheek of @ lily is compared to teary 
on the check of a disconsolate maiden, when |: 
glitters on the herbage at twilight, it is called the 
tears of the evening ; and when the sun rises and 
exhules the dow-drops from the flowers, it is sai | 
to wipe away the tears of the morning. The 
we have a weeping day and a weeping nigh: 
We have weeping rocks, weeping waterfall 
weeping willows, weeping grotiocs, weepir 
skies, weeping climates ; and if any signal calar 
ity has befallen a great man, we have, to fini 
the climax, a weeping world. 





THE NYMPHS OF THE BALLET. 

The sy!phides of the opera are perfectly « 
orbitant in their demands When Simp: 
went to Karope to secure a first-rate dancer 
an American tour, be applied first to the queer 
the light fantastic too—Tagtioni. She deme 
ed a hundred thousand dollars secured to her 
London for a bandred nights perf 1 
cille Graham ten thousand for twenty eix nig 
performances, with four haodred a week for f 
assistants of her own choosi their passag 
be all paid, and divers little perquisites and pr: 
ileges, not epecifically mentioned. Sach are 
wages demanded by dancing women after ¢ 
ing the applause of the great European capit: 
Such are the sums extravagance and folly 
content to pay for an hour or two of delight 
great scalptor or painter poare oat the life of 
soul for months and years, or a man of ger 
coins his brain throagh half a lifetime of © 
ing toil, and is happy to receive at last « tith 
what Taglioni pouches for « single engagem 
O, what a world | 
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Revivat or Tavcorem —The Bombay © 

egraph speaks of the revival of Thuggis 
Oudh “In many of our Indian proviness 
poople appear to to be rapidly retrograding 
customs of a harbarous character have bee 
vived, and it is enid that the Thage have 
more commenced their nefarious opers 
Only « short time ago some seventeen px 
were found murdered at Oonao in (radh 
from circumetances observed, it was thou, 
Thage. Nowithetanding the effurts of the | 
and the special agency of the Thagges ¢ 
ment, no trace of the marderere has yet ber 
covered We also read in an ap-country 
of dead bodies being lately found im the 

of Cawnpore, bearing the marks of strange 
and also in other districts of Oud.” 
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Fuescn Boones —The book trade ie» 
tivein Paris. More than two hundred + 
were published in that city during the th: 
in May. Among theee new bouks were 
by M X Lancon, on Lord Merauley 
Eesaye; and the firet series of the eo: 
speeches, messages, letters, end procle 
frown 1849 to 1061. MDD Niward, the A 
cian, has completed his history of Free 


ature, in foar rolames 
- _ -——--* 

Tats Geass. —The following aneod 
the rounds six on eight years ago, and it 
time w give it another chance “In + 
dairymen gare a0 & reason for ashing ¢ 


price for milk when hey wae sbucdant, 
it was eoaree, thet the grace hed grown « 
hie pastures that he coald aot Gad hell b- 
_=_—— + 
Vareseive Daeverce —lt tated 
expense of maintaining Ue foresee of ( 
w ten 


from ite bet 


10) pot eneem , sad the revenw 


t’u«-s wating ah 


$700,000 tw be made op by Greet Brice 
e+ 

Goow Avrice —Reep your Gat Ary 

warm Hemember the peor, and pay th 





that thy deye may be long & the lend 
7 mr 
Harve ave Mice In foath Amer 


there are itty (oer Gifferent eperiee of 














orses. Heliogabalus was drawn by 
3, tigers, and elephants ; it was he who 
1 race of cars conducted by drivers who 
at least eighty yearsold. Commodus 
1 hand, wild boars, bears, and buffaloes. 
‘ertained his people with games which 
indred and twenty-three days ; ten thou- 
ators appeared and died in them ; that 
for a moment. Caligula made six- 
‘red men fightat thesame time. Many 
Field of Mars was converted into a 
d with galleys. Thirty-six crocodiles 
on it one day. Titus had nine thou- 
animals killed inoneday. In a single 
Heliogabalus exhibited fifty-one tigers. 
irew promiscuously on the area a thou- 
ches, a thousand stags, and as many 
3. Rome witnessed combats between 
.d cranes, and between sea-calves and 
\n emperor introduced, one day, into the 
ath d rats and a th i weasels. 
\urelius would have a hundred lions 
eir appearance at the same time. 
emperor constructed a whale of wood, 
atained fifty panthers. A third invited 
serpents fifty cubits long. These fetes 
st frequent ; it mattered not whether the 
was soaked with the blood of a thousand 
or that of a thousand slaves,” 
the said Roman had finished his speech, 
ht take him to the opera, or any other 
“Instead of Ausonia’s sun, he would 
ur dimmer gas; instead of his immense 
» and gigantic marble columns, he would 
t into a most inconvenient box in a build- 
vood, pasteboard, pr brick, decked with 
ver, He would be condemned to listen to 
d music. He would witness tragedies 
would make him laugh, and comedies 
vould make him weep. Accustomed to 
as of Campania, to the landscapes of the 
, he would be petrified on seeing what we 
untry houses. Quite at liberty, in his own 
v erucify a slave who had uttered a word 
slightest degree offensive to him, the said 
.a could not comprehend that he has no 
aright to vouchsafe life and award death 
home, and nothing could determine him to 
ain so shabby a society as that of the 
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ERAL JAMES’S RIFLED CANNON. 

t now the inventive genius of the age 

3 to be devoted to the contrivance of engines 

e destruction of human life. Among the 
formidable of the new weapons, the rifled 

op, invented and patented by General 
es, of Rhode Island, appears likely to take 
wad, A trial of his gun, or rather of his 
ectile, for his claim is for the latter, was 

» in New York the other day in the presence 
andry civic and military dignitaries. The 

1 sixpounder, carrying a fourteen-pound 
vectile, was first tested. It was fired at all 
ations, from a point-blank to fifteen degrees, 
from the rolling of the tide, the difficulty of 

ag a target and keeping the position of the 

ts, and the fact of its accurate aim having 
ady been thoroughly proven, nothing was at- 
.pted but to show the power of the gun. This 

» done most conclusively. Both shot and 

il were thrown to a distance of near two 
‘es with an elevation of ten degrees, but 
ther fired at the highest elevation of fifteen 
<rees, could be seen to strike, even with the 
of a glass. The gun was pointed towards 
esey, @ general aim taken at all the world to 

e left of Richmond county, and the result was 
tin the distance. The shells invariably burst 
mediately on touching the water, throwing a 
ower of fragments on every side. Next came 

» rial of the rifled cannon carrying the 100 
sand projectile, and this also proved to be an 
tire success. An elevation of eighteen degrees 
is the greatest which could be attained, with 
» carriage on which the gun was mounied, but 
en with this, not one half of that which the 
in would be effective if otherwise mounted, a 
ot was thrown the distance of over four miles. 
The projectile is thus described: It may be 
ormed in a variety of shapes, all of which come 
inder the same patent, but is most perfect as a 
ointed cylinder, with an expansible ring, or 
vand, of tin and lead, with an outer covering of 
‘anvass thoroughly saturated with tallow, or 
ther lubricating substance, enveloping nearly 
ae whole of its cylindrical portion. This ex- 
\ ansible ring or band of metal, with its canvass 
covering, is firmly fitted into a broad recess 
wwound the cylindrical, ur bearing surface of the 
rojectile, one-eighth of an inch or more in 
tepth, and slightly projecting above its metal 
part, which prevents all contact between the pro- 
jectile and the grooves of the gun, and conse- 
quently all injury to the gun by abrasion or 
wruise. In the cylindrical end of the projectile 
is a coacentric circular cavity extending nearly 
the length of its cylindrical portion, radiating 
from which are ducts or passages, like the mor- 
tise holes in the hub of a wheel, to the inner sur- 
face of the expansible band. At the moment of 
ignition of the powder, the gases generated by 
the explosion rush into the cavity and through 
the ducts or passages against the expansitle 
band, pressing it out firmly and equally on all 
sides against the bore of the gun and into the 
ritle groove, thus preventing all escape of gas, 
destroying all windage, and causing the projec- 
tile, by reason of its connection with the band, 
to follow accurately the twist of the grooves and 

to rotate on its axis on leaving the muzzle. 





Ovpv Reason.—A wit was asked why he did 
not marry a young lady to whom he was much 
attached. “I know not,” he replied, “ except 

| the great regard we have for each other.” 





A Fact.—The moment that anything assumes 
the shape of a duty, some persons feel themselves 
incapable of discharging it. 





im Epiroriau Essentiats.—The Sydney Mon- 

| itor advertises for an editor, who must be uc- 

| quainted with orthography and a 
————-_ +s. 

Just 80.—The best solace of affliction, next 

to religious trust, is necessary labor. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEARS. 
Young women are full of tears. They will | 
weep as bitterly for the loss of a new dress, as for | 
the loss of an old lover. They will weep for 
anything or for nothing. They will scold you to 
death for accidentally tearing a new gown, and 
weep for spite that they cannot be revenged on 
you. They will play the coquette in your pres- 
ence, and weep when you are absent. They will 
weep because they cannot go to a ball or a tea- 
party, or because their parents will not permit 
them to run away with a scamp; and they will 
weep because they cannot have everything their 
own way. Married women weep to conquer. 
Tears are the most potent arms of matrimonial 
warfare. 


If a gruff hasband has abused his wife, | 
she weeps, and he relents and promises better | 
behaviour. How many men have gone to bed 
in wrath, and risen in the morning, quite sab- 
dued with tears and a curtain-lecture!) Women 
weep to get their husband’s secrets, and they also 
weep when their own secrets have been revealed. 
They weep through pride, through vanity, 
through folly, through cunning and through 
weakness. They will weep for a husband’s mis- 
fortune, while they scold himself. A woman 
will weep over the dead body of her husband, 
while her vanity will ask her neighbors how she 
is fitted with her mournings. < 

Drunkards are much given to weeping. They 
will shed tears of bitter repentance this moment, 
and sin the next. It is no uncommon thing to 
hear them cursing the effects of intemperance, 
while they are poising the cup of indulgence, and 
gasping to gulp down its contents. The beg- 
gar and the tragedian weep for a livelihood ; 
they can coin their tears and make them pass for 
the current money of the realm. The one weeps 
you into a charitable humor, and the other makes 
you pay for being forced to weep along with him. 
Sympathy bids us relieve the beggar when he 
prefers his claim, and we pay the tragedian be- 
forehand. The one weeps whether he will or 
not, but the other weeps only when he is well 
paid for it. Poets are a weeptng tribe. They 
are social in their tears; they would have the 
whole worid to weep along with them. Their 
sensibility is so exquisite, and their imaginations 
so fantastic, that they make even the material 
world to sympathize with their sorrows. The 
dew on the cheek of a lily is compared to tears 
on the cheek of a disconsolate maiden; when it 
glitters on the herbage at twilight, it is called the 
tears of the evening; and when the sun rises and 
exhales the dew-drops from the flowers, it is said 
to wipe away the tears of the morning. Thus 
we have a weeping day and a weeping night. 
We have weeping rocks, weeping waterfalls, 
weeping willows, weeping grottoes, weeping 
skies, weeping climates ; and if any signal calam- 
ity has befallen a great man, we have, to finish 
the climax, a weeping world. 





THE NYMPHS OF THE BALLET. 

The sylphides of the opera are perfectly ex- 
orbitant in their demands. When Simpson 
went to Europe to secure a first-rate dancer for 
an American tour, he applied first to the queen of 
the light fantastic toe—Taglioni. She demand- 
ed a hundred thousand dollars secured to her in 
London for a hundred nights performance. Lu- 
cille Graham ten thousand for twenty-six nights 
performances, with four hundred a week for four 





assistants of her own choosing, their passages to 
be all paid, and divers little perquisites and priv- 
ileges, not specifically mentioned. Such are the 
wages demanded by dancing women after gain- 
ing the applause of the great European capitals. 
Such are the sums extravagance and folly are 
content to pay for an hour or two of delight. A 
great sculptor or painter pours out the life of his 
soul for months and years, or a man of genius 
coins his brain through half a life-time of wear- 
ing toil, and is happy to receive at last a tithe of 
what Taglioni pouches for a single engagement. 
O, what a world ! 





Revivat or Tnvuce1sm.—The Bombay Tel- 
egraph speaks of the revival of Thuggism in 
Oudh: “In many of our Indian provinces the 
people appear to to be rapidly retrograding. Old 
customs of a barbarous character have been re- 
vived, and it is said that the Thugs have once 
more commenced their nefarious operations. 
Only a short time ago some seventeen persons 
were found murdered at Oonao in Oudh; and 
from circumstances observed, it was thought by 
Thugs. Nowithstanding the efforts of the police, 
and the special agency of the Thuggee depart- 
ment, no trace of the murderers has yet been dis- 
covered. We also read in an up-country paper 
of dead bodies being lately found in the district 
of Cawnpore, bearing the marks of strangulation ; 
and also in other districts of Oudh.” 





Frencn Booxs.—The book trade is very ac- 
tivein Paris. More than two hundred volumes 
were published in that city during the third week 
in May. Among these new books were, a work 
by M. X. Lancon, on Lord Macaulay and his 
Essays; and the first series of the emperor’s 
speeches, messages, letters, and proclamations, 
from 1849 to 1861. M.D. Nizard, the Academi- 
cian, has completed his history of French liter- 
ature, in four volumes. 





Tart Grass.—The following anecdote went 
the rounds six or eight years ago, and it is about 
time to give it another chance: “In Salem, a 
dairyman gave as a reason for asking the same 
price for milk when hay was abundant, as when 
it was scarce, that the grass had grown so high in 
his pastures that he could not find half his cows.” 





Exrensive Derence.—It is stated that the 
expense of maintaining the fortress of Gibraltar 
is $850,000 per annum ; and the revenue derived 
from it is but $150,000—leaving a balance of 
$700,000 to be made up by Great Britain. 





Goop Apvice.—Keep your feet dry and body 
warm. Remember the poor, and pay the printer, 
that thy days may be long in the land. 





Rats axp Mrice.—In South America alone 
there are sixty-four different species of rats and 
mice. 


ANECDOTE OF NELSON. 

There is a curious incident, illustrative of Lord 
Nelson’s seamanlike sagacity, mentioned as hav- 
ing been related by an eye-witness, a lady who 
refused the hand of that great man, before he had 
placed his name amongst the naval heroes of his 
country : ‘One of the many histories she was 
wont to relate respecting him was this. She liv- 
ed with her brother in Oxford Street, and during 
the riots of ’eighty—Lord George Gordon’s riots, 
as some are pleased to phrase them—Nelson ac- 
companied her and her brother to Bloomsbury 
Square, at the same time, when the mob were 
pillaging the mansion of the lord chief justice. 
All the hackney coaches at that time had ‘ No 


| popery ’ chalked, for safety on their backs; and 


Miss P., from a regard to her own personal se- 
curity, but much to Neylgon’s annoyance, wore 
the popular favor. O: ir arrival at Blooms- 
bury they waited the triumph of the mob, and 
the destruction of Lord Mansfield’s library. 
Among them was a female figure peculiarly ac- 
tive, and pre-eminently malicious. She was tall 
—of huge proportions, and uncommon strength. 
The vigor with which she carried on the work ot 
destruction, and the glee with which she fed the 
tire with some massy tomes of Lord Mansfield’s 
library mightily amused the mob. ‘ That hor- 
rid woman seems more in earnest than any of 
them,’ was the comment of the lady. ‘She—is 
—not—a—woman,’ said Nelson, and pausing, be- 
tween his words: ‘ That figure is a man—and— 
asailor.” ‘A sailor!’ cried her brother— how 
came you possibly to have come to such a con- 
clusion?’ ‘A seaman’s eye is not easily deceiv- 
ed,’ was the rejoinder. ‘Ihave watched that 
fellow closely for the last ten minutes, and par- 
ticularly the manner in which he tied that last 
knot. He’s a man-of-war’s man; and what’s 
more, I’ve a notion that he has served under me. 
Now with your leave I'll ascertain it.’ We drew 
nearer to the building ; and Nelson, the moment 
the indefatigable lady made her appearance, sang 
out at the very top of his voice, ‘ Thomas Barker, 
Thomas Barker!’ The hail was perfectly un- 
heeded. The lady executed her task and retir- 
ed. An interval of some minutes took place be- 
fore she was seen again. At length she rushed 
forward to all appearance the very genius of the 
storm. ‘Bobbing Tom! Bobbing Tom!’ was 
this time loudly shouted in a clear full voice. 
The effect of the sobriquet was quite magical. 
The lady paused—looked towards the quarter 
whence the cry proceeded—caught Nelson’s eye 
—and achieving such a somerset as legs covered 
with petticoats never perpetrated before, disap- 
peared amidst the ife and prolonged 
laughter of the populace.” 








A BEAR STORY. 

Many years ago a beautiful little cub bear was 
caught by a stout lad near the borders of Lake 
Winnipiseogee, in New Hampshire, carried into 
town, and, after proper drilling, became the play- 
fellow of the boys of the village, and often ac- 
companied them to the school-house. After pass- 
ing a few months in civilized society, he made 
his escape into the woods, and after a few years 
was almost forgotten. The school-house, mean- 
time, had fallen from the school-master’s into the 
school-mistress’s hands; and, instead of large 
boys learning to write and cypher, small boys 
and girls were taught in the same place knitting 
and spelling. One winter’s day, after a mild fall 
of snow, the door had been left open by some ur- 
chin going out, when to the unspeakable horror 
of the spectacled dame and her fourscore hopeful 
scholars, an enormous bear walked in, in the 
most familiar manner in the world, and took a 
seat by the fire. Huddling over the benches as 
fast as they could, the children crowded abvut 
their school-mistress, who had fled to the farthest 
corner of the room ; and there they stood, crying 
and pushing to escape the horror of being eaten 
first. The bear sat snuffing and warming him- 
self by the fire, showing great signs of satisfac- 
tion, but putting off his meal until he had warm- 
ed himself thoroughly. The screams of the 
children continued, but the school-house was far 
from any other habitation, and the bear did not 
seem at all embarrassed at the outcry. After sit- 
ting and tarning himself for some time, Bruin 
got up upon his hind legs, and shoving to the 
door, began to take down, one by one, the hats, 
bonnets, and satchels that hung on several rows 
of pegs behind it. His memory had not deceiv- 
ed him, for they contained, as of old, the children’s 
dinners, and he had arrived before the holidays. 
Having satisfied himself with their cheese, bread, 
pies, doughnuts, and apples, Bruin smelt at 
the mistress’s desk ; but finding it locked, gave 
himself a shake of resignation, opened the door, 
and disappeared. The alarm was given, and the 
amiable creature was pursued and killed, very 
much to the regret of the town’s people, when it 
was discovered, by some marks on his body, that 
it was their old friend and play-fellow. 





Axecpotr oF Lorp Brovenam.—A young 
counsel who was rather given to brow-beating, 
had a favorite mode of mortifying a witness, by 
saying: “ Well, sir, I shall only ask you one 
question, and I do not care which way you an- 
swer it.” Mr. Brougham who was on the same 
circuit, accosted his friend one morning as fol- 
lows: ‘ Well, ——, I have only one question to 
ask you, and I do not care which way you an- 
swer it, How do you do to-day ?” 





Contrasts.—A correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce states, that among his acquaint- 
ances in San Francisco, there are four ex-dry- 
goods merchants who peddle clams for a living, 
and seven ministers of the gospel who tend bar. 





Aw Ipea.—An Illinois editor, in speaking of 
one of his contemporaries, says, “He has just 


sense enough to light his mother home with a 
dark lanthorn.” 





GusrowpeR.—The estimated force of gun- 
powder when exploded, is at least 14 750 pounds 
on every square inch of surface which confines it. 








Ice. —The exports of ice from Boston this 





year toJune Ist, amounted to 60,948 tons, against 
74,717 tons in the samne period last year. 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION? ++ 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
A fool or knave in authority is like a dislocat- 
ed limb—out of place. 
Liquor, tobacco and tight-lacing are the world’s 
three great fool-killers. 
The fall of a building at Wyand 
crushed forty soldiers to death. 
The state of Queen Victoria's health has in- 
duced a consultation of eminent physicians. 
The British forces in Canada are to be largely 
augmented by troops from England. 
The Great Eastern has been chartered by 
the British government to transport troops. 
There are fishers of men and they often take 
very scaly game. 
Conversation would be abridged if all men 
spoke only the truth. 
There have been very serious bank riots in 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
Poor authors set luxurious tables for others, 
while starving at their own. 
A pair of bright eyes twinkling under a hood 
has hoodwinked many. 
Youth and the lark sing in the morning ; age 
and the nightingule in the evening. 
Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, has been visit- 
ing his friends in this city. 
Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse, Optimist, lately won 
the Ascot stukes, England. 
John Morgan, a western trotter, has been 
crowding Flora Temple hard. 
No man is happy without delusions of some 
kind, as well as realities. 
Experience, like the stern-lights of a ship, 
show the track we have passed. 
Poets talk of the music of the wind—they find 
it hard to raise it, though. 
If you fall into misfortune, creep it out, avoid- 
ing the briers. 
To regenerate itself the world needs a better 
application of old truths. 
Dress plainly; the thinnest soap-bubbles wear 
the gaudiest colors. 
Man doubles the evils of his lot by continually 
brooding over them. 
A satire on everything is a satire on nothing ; 
it is a mere absurdity. 
What is a cloud, dim, beautiful and blue, but 
an enchanted mountain ? 
Deprive a man of hearing, and his eyes soon 
learn how to listen. 
No man was ever as bad, as his rivals and 
enemies thought him. 
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THE VENUS DE MEDICIS. 

It is difficult to please all tastes, and even 
this celebrated statue has not escaped criticism. 
Perhaps the severest strictures that have been 
passed on it are those of Hazlitt: “If I might 
hazard a hypercriticism,” says that bold writer, 
“ T should say that it is a litle too much like an 
exquisite marble doll. I should conjecture (for 
it is only a conjecture where familiarity has neu- 
tralized the capacity of judging) that there is a 
want of sentiment—of character, a balance of pre- 
tension, as well as of attitude, a good deal of in- 
sipidity, and an over-gentility. There is no ex- 
pression of mental refinement, nor much of vo- 
luptous blandishment. There is great softness, 
sweetness, sy@tactry, ad Sid grace—a fault- 
less tameness, a negative perfection. - The great 
objection to the Venus is, that the form has not 
the true feminine proportions, it is not sufficient- 
ly large in the lower limbs, but tapers too much 
to a point, so that it wants firmness and a sort 
of indolent repose (the proper attribute of wo- 
man) and seems as if the least thing would over- 
set it. Ina word the Venus is a very beautiful 
toy, but not the Goddess of Love, oreven Beauty. 
It is not the statue Pygmalion fell in love with, 
nor did any man ever wish or fancy his mistress 
to be like it. There is something beyond it both 
in imagination and nature.” * 





WELL To RememBer.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 





Very gasity Doxe.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enelose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. 


We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





Tus SURRENDERED GeNERAL.—After the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, he was 
one day standing in the presence of General 
Washington with his head uncovered. The gen- 
eral politely said to him, “ My lord, you had 
better be covered from the cold.” His lordship, 
applying his hand to his head, replied, “ It mat- 
ters little, sir, what becomes of the head now.” 





+o-o + ———~_____ 

Too waTcRAL.—An artist painted a cannon so 
naturally the other day, that when he finished the 
touchhole it “ went off.” A friend accounts for 
it by saying that it was taken off by the sheriff. 
This, however, may be nothing more or less than 


malice. 
il Aiea 


Very exrressive.—A late writer, in speak- 
ing of love, says itis made up of certain ingre- 
dients, which come to a head at the return of 
spring and early dandelions. 





_— + Beane 
Down East —The population of Nova Scotia 
is ascertained to be about 330,000. In 1851 it 
was 275,117—showing an increase of nearly 
54,000. 





oe + 
Expensive.—The cost of keeping an army 
of 100,000 men in the field for one year, is esti- 








mated at $16,678,000. 
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Foreign Atems. 
The recognition of Italy by France is near at 
hand, and will be hastened by Cavour’s death 
In the Russian navy there are two hundred 
and forty-three steamers, and seventy-one sailing 
vessels, carrying $851 guns. 
An effort is being made, in England, to abolish 
Sunday funerals. They say that they make too 
much noise. 
It is reported the Emperor Napoleon has in- 
terdicted Prince Napoleon visiting the United 
States, but he will visit Canada. 

Lady Franklin is paying a visit to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and receiving many attentions from 
the king with the unpronounceable name, and all 
his dignitaries. 

A wholesale massacre took place at Auckland, 
New Zealand, a few weeks ago, no less than eight 
hundred of the foreign population having been 
batcherei by the natives. 

The Journal des Debats publishes an impor- 
tant article showing that it Austria crosses the 
Mincio, France must inevitably recommence the 
war interrupted in 1859. 

When Cavour was dying, Louis Napoleon sent 
five successive telegrams to inquire the state of 
the illustrious patient. A knowledge of this im- 
perial solicitude would undoubtedly have calmed 
the pangs of the disease which robbed Europe of 
@ master mind. 

Queen Victoria’s insanity is no longer doubted. 
The Prince and Princess Royal, of Prussia, with 
the little Prince William, are going to visit Lon- 
don about the middle of this month, the object 
being to er a salutary emotion for Her 
Majesty of England. 

The London Canadian News says Mr. Quinn 
was sent to Europe, some time ago, to bring into 
notice the valuable descriptions of timber pro- 
daced in Canada. His representations at Liver- 
pool and Glasgow are likely to lead to good re- 
sults, the News says. 

The English census returns show the popula- 
tion of England and Wales to be 20 204,504, an 
increase of 2,165 576 during the last ten years. 
‘Lhe population of London is 2,803,034, an in- 
crease of 440,798 since 1851. The emigration 
from the United Kingdom in ten years was 
2,249,355. 

The following inscription has been written by 
Walter Savage Landor for Garibaldi’s house at 
Nice: “In this house was born Garibaldi, a 
brave and daring soldier, a prudent and sagacious 
general, a ifal 1 i 
ruler, an honest man.” 
Latia. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


A wise man speaks sparingly. 

Suspicion is the virtue of a coward. 

The tongue is the worst part of a bad servant. 

Every creature knoweth its capacity, running 
in the road of instinct. 

A jealous man poisons his own banquet, and 
then partakes of it. 

The worst-hearted of enemies is often less to be 
dreaded, than the most kind-hearted of friends. 

Persons good for ies are i 
good for nothing else. 

They who least shrink at the storm of fortune, 
are always most virtuous and victorious in the 
end. 

A pleasant jest in time of misfortune is courage 
to the heart, strength tothe arm, and digestion 
to the stomach. 

A coquette treats a lover like a bouquet—car- 
ries him about a certain time for amusement or 
show, and then picks him quietly to pieces. 

Life, to the young, is a fairy tale just opened ; 
to the old, it is a tale read through, ending with 
death. 

We are never beneath hope while we are above 
hell, and never above hope while we are beneath 
heaven. 

When we fancy that we have grown wiser, it 
is only, in many instances, that new prejudices 
have taken the places of old ones. 

Do good for thine own satisfaction and care 
not what follows. Cause no gray hairs to any 
one; nevertheless for the truth even gray hairs 
are to be disregarded. 

If we had not within ourselves the principle of 
bliss, we could not become blest. The grain of 
heaven lies in the breast, as the germ of the blos- 
som lies in the shut seed. 

Man is like a snowball Leave him lying in 
idleness against the sunny face of prosperity, and 
all the goud that is in him melts like fresh but- 
ter in the dogdays ; but kick him round, and he 
gathers strength at every revolution. 

There is philosophy in the remark, that every 
man has in his own life follies enough; in the 
performance of his dutics, deticiencies enough ; 
in his own mind, trouble enough, without being 
curious about the affairs of others. 


Boker's Budget. 


An affecting sight—to see a young man swap- 
ping kisses with a pretty girl. 

The man who was injured by a burst of ap- 
plause, is recovering. 

A literary gentleman at a great fire, exclaimed, 
“ Dickens, Howitt Burns {” 

The man who shot Time on the wing has re- 
newed his age. 

Why is a youth like a church robbed of its 
Bibles and prayer-books? Because he is in a 
state of pew-pillage. 

Miss Dubois says she may be old now, but 
she has secn the day when she was young as 
ever she was. 

“Will you take a pinch?” said an acquain- 
tance, offering his snuff-box to a fishmonger. 
“No, I thank you,” replied the latter, “1 have 
just had one from a lobster.”’ 

An exchange gives the substance of the verdict 
of a recent coroner's jury, on a man who died in 
astate of inebriation:—‘“ Death by hanging— 
round a rum shop!” 

An epicure is said to have complained of a 
haunch of venison, as being too much for one, 
yet not enough fortwo. Bonaparte thought the 
tame of the world. 

A lady in a paroxysm of grief was said to 
have shed torrents of tears. “ Poor thing!" 
remarked an unfeeling punster, ‘she must have 
had a cataract in each eye.” 

“ Well, Jeems,” said Zeb, “I kissed Julia for 
the first time last night, and I declare it electri- 
fied me.” “No wonder,” said Jeems, “it was 
a gal-vanic battery.” 

“ Sir,” said alady toa would-be wag, “ your 
jokes always put me in mind of abaill”’ “Of 
‘a ball, madam! Why, 80, pray ™ “ Because 
they never have any point.” 

They mean to raise tall students in Wisconsin 
An exchange says, its Board ef Education has 
resolved to erect a building large enough to ae- 
commodate five hundred students three stories 
high! 

“©, my dear sir,” said a poor sufferer toa 
dentist, “that is the second wrong tooth vou have 
pulledout!” “ Very sorry, sir,’ said the bian- 
dering operator, ‘but as there were only three 
altogether when I commenced, I'm sare to be 
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right next time !” 





| Mare,.of Rotherhithe, in 1838. 


Quill and Scissors. 


The total land forces of France amount to 
400.000 of all ranks, with 86 905 horses, and 
5658 enfans de troupe, independent|y of the troops 
in French colonies (besides Algeria) whose nam 
bers are not given, but whose cost is changed to 
the Navy and Colonial Budget, and of 2894 nen, 
663 horses in the Garde de Paris. 

The first iron steamboat built upon the Thames 
was the Daylight, constructed by Ditchburn 
At the time Mr 
Ditchbarn undertook to substitute iron for wood 
in the construction of steam vesse!s, he was re 
garded by the profession as laboring under a 
mental hallucination. 

Manchester, in England, is the greatest manu 
facturing city in the world. In its factortes and 
founderies there is employed, daily, a motive 





| steam power equal to that of 1.200.000 horses 





This requires 30,000 tons of coal for raising steam, 
which amounts to 9,390,000 tons per annum 


A little boy about four years of age, son of Mr 
Green, of Somersworth, N. H., during the ab- 
sence of his mother from the room, poured a 
quantity of burning-fluid on to a hot stove, and 
was so badly barned in consequence that he died 
the next day. 

A society for the rescue of “ fallen women "’ is 
actively and successfully engaged in London in 
reclaiming outcasts. Within the last year they 
have restored three hundred and fitty women to 
their friends in the country, where they are lead- 
ing virtuous and happy lives. 


James W. Winsor, a lad eleven years old, ason 
of Mr. Augustus W. Winsor of Olneyville, R. 1, 
one day lately, stepped upon the stump of a rose- 
bush, thrusting a portion of it through his naked 
foot, and inflicting injuries of which he died in a 
few days. 


At Atlanta, Georgia, a few weeks ago, there 
stood before the altar the Rev. Isaac Rosser, a 
pioneer Methodist preacher, now in the eightieth 
year of his age, and Miss Sarah Childs, aged 
nineteen years, who were then and there united 
in marriage. 

Conrad Reininger, a German, was suffocated 
to death in a New York beer vat. The post. 
mortem examination of the body demonstrated 
that the deceased had been suffocated by the car- 
bonic acid gas generated by the fermentation in 
the vat. 


In the Supreme Court at Plymouth, Judge 
Lord presiding, Thomas O'Brien of North 
Bridgewater was tried upon a charge of killing 
his wife by kicking and beating her. He was 
convicted, and sent to the State Prison for seven 
years. 


It was elicited during the hearing of a case at 
Westminster, that of twenty-four gallons of milk 
which a cowkeeper agreed to supply to a Lon- 
don milkman every week, eight gallons were to 
be made up from the pump. 

The number of children in the State of In- 
diana is reported by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction at 512,572; school revenue for 
apportionment collected in counties, $555,565 83. 
The amount distributed, $553,557 76. 


It is announced from Rome that a consistor 
will be held. The pope will pronounce an ab 
locution, and appoint, it is said, four American 
lishops. There is also a talk of the promotion of 
six cardinals. 


The present population of Gl w, including 
the suburbs of Patrick, Govan, Hillhead, Paisley- 
road, etc., amounts to four hundred and forty- 
six th d three hundred and ninety-five. 


A man named Brown, aged forty-one, residing 
at Dagenham, starved himself to death, a few 
days ago, under the delusion that God forbade 
him eating food and drinking beer. 

Letters from Turin state that at the funeral of 
of Count Cavour a number of Polish and Hun- 
garian refugees were present, with Generals Klap- 
ka and Kossuth at their head. 


The damage done by the hail storm which re- 
cently visited Somerset and Middlesex counties, 
New Jersey, is estimated at about one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


The great local sensation of Sat Me, 
at the present time, is furnished by the birth of a 
three | chicken. Barnum’s early arrival is 
looked for. 


A man in Frankfort, Ohio, was recently sen- 
tenced to the Penitentiary for twenty one years 
for robbing the mail of a check for $258.47. 

The freedom of the city of London has been 
presented to Mr. Cobden in a box of English oak 
and solid gold. 


Lord Palmerston is very much broken in health ; 
his attacks of gout are now more frequent and 
more fierce. 


A Turin letter in a French legitimist journal 
says Ricasoli, the Italian Prime Minister, is a 
tant. 


Prentice says the talent of making friends is 
not equal to the talent of doing without them. 


A great drouth is prevailing in Wisconsin, 
which threatens materially to injure the crops. 


Marr 
arriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. James EB. Goes 
to Miss Jane S. Williams. 

By Rev. © N. Smith, Mr. Charles 8. Joslyn to Miss 
Annie Louia Williame. 

By Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Rev Dr. R. Ul. Neale to Mine 
— Bacon. oe x 

y Rev. Calvin Lincoln, George A. Torrey, , to 

Miss Ellen M. Shirley. it 

By Rev John T t, Mr. George L. Ames to Miss 
Amabel E. Paul. 

By Kev. F. H. Newhall, Mr. William W. Stevens to 
Miss Louiea A Weich 

At Charlestown, by Rev, A. G. Laurie, Capt. William 
L. Hay to Miss Jennie W tute 

At Koxbury, by Rev. J. G. Bartholomew, Mr. A J 
Breed to Miss EW. Fillebrown 

At Somerville, by Rev DT. Packard, Mr George Quinn 
to Miss Ellen Hucuanan. 

At Ssiem. by Kew Mr. Thayer, Mr Ira J. Patch to 
Mise Hattie M Jackman 

At Loweil, by Kev Mr Jenkins, Mr. William A Loomis 
to Miss Augusta F Stimp-on 

At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Fits, Me. Carltom Copp to 
to Miss Saily P Rust 

At New Bedford, by Kev Dr Stearns, Mr William T 
Barton to Mies Maris P. Murray 

At Amesbury, by Kev, My Stone, Mr Prederick & 
Lowell to Mise Mary Ann Johnson 

At Newburyport, by Kev N Withington, Mr. George 
F. Stone to Miss Julia # Spaulding 

At Biacksteng by Rev T BR. Milia, Liewt Hasvey Ful- 
ler to Mise Eliza Aznold 


Deaths. | 


Te thie city, Mr Nathaniel Vrothingnam &% Mre 
Maria © Vrentice, Mr Alvah U. Bedeii, li. Mr Som 
wel Petters. f4 
At South Boston, Mre Mary Eliaa Doib sre 2 
At Charlestown. Mr Charlee W Melien, 27 
At Cambridge, Rev F X Brannegeon 
At Kast Cambridge, Kev M E Howe 
At Weet Cambridge Mr George Foster, 24 
At Brighton. Mr Asroe Kirhards 75 
At Ipewich, Mr George ¥ Peatfieid, 21 
At Baliebury Mre Lydia lL Wadieigh 7} 
At Fitchburg. Mise Adelie Bigeiow 2 
At Gerdper, Mrs Anos Kiehardron, {7 
At Falmouth, Mre Chice L Hin, %& 
At Usotes. Mr Leww Morse, & 
At Lyon. Mre Mary E Leiiogno, D) 
At Worcester Mre Orpby T Prowty 4 
At Freokhie, Mee Jone B Springer. 2) 
At Wobarn. Mre Judith R Dew & 
At Lowell. Mr Jeremiah Mouiton 42 
At East Bridgewater. Mr Rare Aides, 
rs Kozame Hamphrey 72 
At Gorton. Mre Hannah P Walker &) 
At New Betford Mr Sivhe Burts & 
At Dertecoth. Mre Pearce Macomber 54 
At Middiserough, Major Breach Hariew , 70. 
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At Boeth Hampton, S H Mr Parker Merrill, 7 
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* cleaned up their boats, shook out the sails, and 





[Written for The Flag of eur Union. ] 
XERIFIA. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEB. 


“Twas in the peerless month of June she died, 
As dies a golden summer's crimson eve; 
Death wooed and won her for his bride, 
And left the world and me alone to grieve— 
Look into each other's eyes, and see the loss 
Of one I loved, my idol and my life. 
Grant me, O Heaven, a sfrength to bear the cross 
Imposed upon my soul amid the strife, 


The care, the toil, the weight of this dark world, 
Where everlasting partings oft are known, 
And grief's eternal banners are unfurled, 
And only sorrow’s bleakest tempests blown; 
Where flowers are only bright when gently fanned 
By the soft breathing winds of spring; 
Or, kissed by the zephyrs of summer bland, 
While joyously nature's minstrels sing. 


Those flowers droop and fade beneath the touch 
Of hungry autumn’s death-inspiring hand; 
They are not bright immortal flowers, such 
As blossom in the heavenly spirit land. 
All things upon this world of ours below 
Bespeak of transformation and of death ; 
‘Tis written op the flowers, the sunset’s glow, 
And whispered by the evening's passing breath. 


This evening I have wandered back through Time, 
To the blest hours long flown from me away, 
When fair Xerifia’s hand reposed in mine, 
And we together watched the golden shadows play. 
When the expiring sun had folded round his breast 
The day's descending mantle—while the clouds 
Like purple curtains hung, and sunk to rest 
Behind the hilltops, wrapped in vapory shrouds. 


Ah, oft we sat and watched the queenly moon 
As she ascended heaven in chariot pure; 
While blooming all around the flowers of June 
Shed on the air a fragrance rich, I’m sure, 
As ever flowers shed beneath the south’s fair skies; 
And through the ether curtain huvg above 
Peeped lovingly the stars—like angels’ eyes 
They gazed and dwelt upon Xerifia, my love. 


When but a year should breathe its last, and Spring 
Had kissed once more the Winter's icy brow; 
When through the woodland once again should ring 
The songsters’ carols, and flowers bloom as now, 
Xerifia would wear the pure white orange wreath 
Amid the jetty ringlets of her hair; 
And marriage vows before the altar breathe, 
And I her hand would claim forever there. 


But 0, ere winter's snows had passed away, 
And flowers began upon the earth to bloom, 
Consumption’s fingers seized her as his prey, 
And slowly neared the portals of the tomb! 
And when the balmy June in sweetness smiled 
Upon the earth in blooming flowers arrayed, 
She fell asleep, so like a tired child, 
And up to heaven her footsteps strayed! 





(Translated from the German for The Flag of our Union.] 


LA RABBIATA. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tux sun had not yet risen. Over Vesuvius 
lay a broad gray sweep of mist, which spread it- 
self out towards Naples, and overshadowed the 
little towns along the coast. The sea was tran- 
quil, but on the Marina, which is situate in a 
narrow inlet under the high Torrentine cliffs, 
fishermen and their wives were already busied, 
dragging in with stout ropes the net boats, which 
had been fishing at sea during the night. Others 


brought oars and spars out of the great railed 
vaults, cut deep in the rock, in which they kept 
their tackle at night. No one was idle. For 
even the old people, who were no longer able to 
go to sea, ranged themselves amongst the long 
rows of those who drew the nets, and here and 
there stood an old woman with her distaff on 
one of the flat roofs, or took care of the children, 
whilst her daughter helped her husband at his 
work. 

“Look there, Rachella! there is our padre, 
Eurato,” said an old woman, to a little thing of 
ten years old, who swung its little spindle by her 
side ; “ He has just stépped into the boat. An- 
tonino is going to take him over to Capri. Maria 
Santissima! how sleepy the holy man looks 
still!” And therewith she waved her hand to- 
wards a kindly looking little priest, who had 
seated himself cautiously in a boat below her, 
having first carefully raised his black coat and 
spread it over the seat. The people on the shore 
paused in their work to see their padre start, who 
nodded and greeted them kindly right and left. 

“Why must he go to Capri, grandmother ?” 
asked the child. ‘“ Have the people over there 
got no priest of their own that they are obliged 
to borrow ours ?” 

“Do not be so silly,” answered the old wo- 
man. “They have plenty of priests, and beau- 
tiful churches, and a hermit too—which we have 
not. But there is a noble signora there, who 
Stopped once a long time here at Lorento, and 
was so ill that the padre was often obliged to 
carry her the Hoste, when she did not think that 
she should live through the night. Well, the 
Holy Virgin helped her, and she got strong and 
well again, and was able to bathe every day in 
the sea. When she went from here to go over 
to Capri, she left a pretty heap of ducats behind 
for the church and the poor people, and said that 
she would not go until our padre promised to 
visit her over there, that she might confess to 
him, for it is wonderful how fond she is of him ; 
and we may bless ourselves that we have a padre 
who has gifts like an archbishop, and who is ask- 
ed after by all the great people. The Madonna 
be with him.” And therewith she nodded down 
towards the boat which was just putting off. 

“Shall we have fine weather, my son?” asked 
the little priest, looking thoughtfully towards 
Naples. 

“The sun is not up yet,” answered the young 
man. “Tt will soon scatter that bit of fog when 
it rises.”” 

“So, let us start at once, and avoid the heat.” 

Antonino was in the act of grasping the long 
oar, in order to push off the boat, when he sud- 
denly checked himself, and looked up towards 
the steep path which led from the little town of 
Lorento, down towards the Marina. 

A slender, girlish form was visible above, trip- 
ping hastily over the rough stones, and waving 
a handkerchief. She carried a small bundle an- 
der her arm, and was poorly enough dressed ; 
ret she had an almost noble, though rather wild 





way of throwing her head back on her shoulders, 


and her black tresses which she wore twined 
round her forehead decked her like a coronet. 

“ What are you waiting for?” asked the little 
priest. 

“ There is some one coming down who wants 
to go to Capri. If you will permit it, padre, we 
shall not go the slower, for it is a young girl, 
hardly eighteen.” 

Just as he spoke, the girl appeared round the 
end of the wall which bordered the winding path. 
“TLauretta!’’ cried the padre, “what can she 
wantin Capri?” 

Antonino shrugged his shoulders. The girl 
approached with hasty steps, looking straight 
before her. 

“Good day, La Rabbiata!” cried some of 
the young sailors. They might indeed have said 
more if the proximity of their padre had not kept 
them a little in order, for the short, defiant man- 
ner with which the girl received their greetings 
seemed to irritate them vastly. 

“ Good day, Lauretta!” cried the padre, “ how 
goes it with you? Do you want to go over to 
Capri with us ?” 

“If you will permit me, padre.” ” 

“You must ask Antonino there. He is the 
patron of the boat. Every one is master of his 
own, and God of us all.” 

“ Here is a half Carolus,” said Lauretta, with- 
out looking at the young boatman, “can I go 
over for it?” 

“You may want it more than I,” murmured 
Antonino, and moved some baskets fi!led with 
oranges on one side to make room. He was go- 
ing to sell them at Capri, for the rocky islet does 
not produce enough for its numerous visitors. 

“Twill not go with you for nothing,” said 
the girl; and the dark eyebrows.drew together. 

“Come, my child,” said the padre, “he is an 
honest young fellow, and don’t want to get rich 
out of your poverty; there—step in,” and he 
reached her his hand, “and seat yourself near 
me. See here! He has spread his jacket for 
you that you may sit the softer. He is not half 
so thoughtful of me. But young blood! young 
blood! Itis alwaysso! ‘They will take more 
care of one little girl, than of ten holy fathers.” 

“Well, well! you need not make any excuses, 
’Tonino ; it is God’s law that like should cling 
to like.” 

In the mean time, Lauretta had slipped into 
the boat, and seated herself, first pushing the 
jacket on one side without saying a word. The 
young fisherman let it be, and muttered some- 
thing between his teeth. Then he pushed stout- 
ly against the beach, and the little bark flew 
lightly into the bay. 

“ What have you got in your bundle?” asked 
the padre, as they swept over the sea, just begin- 
ning to be freckled with the first sunb 
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again in a hurry; he seemed sent straight from 
heaven to assist you.” 

“Twill never have a hushand, never!” she 
said, almost fiercely, as if to herself. 

“Have you taken a vow, or do you intend to 
enter a cloister !” 

She shook her head. 

“ The people are right in accusing you of ob- 
stinacy, even if the name be not a pretty one. 
Do you forget that you are not alone in the world, 
and that this resolation of yours makes your sick 
mother’s life and illness still more bitter ? 


each honest hand which stretches itself out to as- 
sist you and her? Answer me, Lauretta.” 

“T have, indeed, good grounds,” she said, 
low and hesitatingly, “ but I cannot tell them.” 

“Not tell them? not even to me? not even to 
your old father confessor, whom you used to 
trust, and who you know means so well towards 
you! Willyou?” 

She nodded. 

“So lighten your heart, my child. If you are 


world, and you might repent by-and-by at hav- 
ing ruined your happiness for life for the sake 
of a childish fancy.” 

She cast a shy, rapid glance towards the young 
man who sat rowing steadily behind them in the 
boat, with his woolen cap plucked deeply over 
his brows, gazing sideways at the sea, and seem- 
ingly lost in his own reflections. ‘The padre ob- 
served her glance, and bent his head nearer to her. 

“You did not know my father,” she whisper- 
ed, and her eyes gleamed darkly. 

“Your father! he died, if I remember rightly, 
when you were hardly ten years old. What can 
your father, whose soul may be in Paradise, have 
to do with your caprice ?”” 

“You did not know him, padre ; you did not 
know that he was the cause of all my mother’s 
illness.” 

“How so?” 

“ Because he ill-treated her, and beat her, and 
trampled her under his feet! I remember the 
night well when he used to come home in a rage! 
She never said an angry word to him—did all 
that he wished; but he beat her till I thought 
my heart would have broken, and used to draw 
the coverlid over my head, and pretend to be 
asleep, but cried all the night through. And 
when he saw her lying on the floor, he changed 
suddenly, and raised her up, and kissed her, till 
she cried that he was suffocating her. My moth- 
er forbade me ever to say a word about it. But 
it had such an effect upon her, that she has nev- 
er been well all these long years since he has 
been dead ; and if she should die soon, which the 





“ Thread, silk, and a little leaf, padre, I am 
going to sell the silk to a woman in Capri, who 
makes ribbons, and the thread to another.” 

“Did you spin it yourself?” 

“Yes, padre ” 

“Tf I remember rightly, you have learned to 
weave ribbons, too?” 

“Yes, padre, but my mother is so much worse, 
that I cannot leave her for long at a time; and 
we are too poor to buy a loom.” 

“ Much worse! Dear, dear, when I saw her 
at Easter, she was sitting up.” 

“The spring is always the worst time for her. 
Since we had the great storm and the earthquake, 
she has been obliged to keep her bed from pain.” 

“Don’t weary of prayers and supplications to 
the Holy Virgin, my child,—she alone can help 
her. And be good and industrious, that your 
prayers may be heard.” 

After a pause. ‘As you came across the 
beach, they called after you, ‘Good day, La 
Rabbiata.’ Why do they call you so? It is not 
a pretty name for a Christian girl, who ought to 
be humble and gentle.” 

The girl’ brown face glowed, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

“ They laugh at me, because I will not dance 
and sing and gossip, like the others. They 
might let me go my own way. I do them no 
harm.” 

“But you might be friendly with every one. 
Others who lead easier lives may dance and sing ; 
but kindly words may be given even by a sor- 
rowful heart.” 

She looked steadily down, and drew the black 
eyebrows still closer together, as if she wished 
to shroud the dark eyes entirely under them. 
Fora while they voyaged on in silence. The 
sun now stood glorious over the mountains. 
The peak of Vesuvius ranged high over the bank 
of mist which still wrapped its flanks, and the 
houses on the plains of Lorento gleamed white- 
ly from amongst the green orange gardens. 

“Have you never heard anything more of that 
painter, Lauretta?” asked the padre, “that 
Neapolitan, who wanted to marry you ?” 

She shook her head. 

“He wanted to paint your picture—why did 
you drive him away ?” 

“Why did he want it? There are plenty 
prettier than I. And then, who knows what he 
might have done with it? He might have be- 
witched me with it, and endangered my soul, or 
even have killed me, my mother says.” 

“Don’t believe such wicked things,” said the 
padre, gravely. ‘Are you not always in the 
hand of God, without whose permission not @ 
hair can fall from your head? And do you 
think that a man with a poor picture like that 
can be stronger than the Lord God? You might 
have seen that he wished you well. Would he 
have wanted you to marry him if he had not?” 

She was silent. 

“ Then why did you send him away? They 
said that he was an honest man and well to do, 
and could have kept you and your mother in 
comfort. Much more so than you can do now 
with your poor spinning and silk weaving.” 

“We are poor people,” she said, impetuously. 
“And my mother has been ill a long time. We 
should only have been a burden to him; and I 
am not fit to be asignora. When his friends 
came to see him, he would have been ashamed 
of me.” 

“What nonsense! I tell you that he was a 
good man, and, moreover, he was willing to set- 
tle in Lorento. Another like him will not come 


Mad forbid, I know well who killed her.” 

The little priest shook his head, and seemed 
undecided as to what extent he should justify 
his penitent. At last he said : 

“Forgive him, as your mother has forgiven 
him. Do not fasten your thoughts on that sad 
picture, Lauretta. Better times will come for 
you, and you will forget all this.” 

“ Never shall I forget it,’ she cried, shuddor- 
ing ; “and I tell you, padre, that I will remain 
a maiden, and be et to no oné who may ill- 
treat me ofe moment and caress me the next. 
If any one tries to strike me or kiss me now, I 
know how to defend myself; but my mother 
could not defend herself, or ward off the blows 
or the kisses, because she loved him; and I will 
love no one so much as to give him the power of 
making me ill and miserable.” 

“Now are you not a child, talking as a child, 
and knowing nothing of what happens in the 
world? Are all men like your father, giving 
way to every fancy and ill-humor, and beating 
their wives? Have you not seen kind hearted 
men enotigh who live in peace and unity with 
their wives?” 

“No one knew either how my father treated 
my mother, for she would have died a thousand 
times rather than have said anything, or com- 
plained of him, and all because she loved him. 
If that is what love does, closing one’s lips when 
one should ery for help, and disarming one 
against worse than one’s enemy could do, never 
shall my heart entrust itself to a man’s keeping.” 

“T tell youthat you are a child, and do not 
know what you are talking about. Much this 
heart of yours will ask you whether it is to love 
or not when its time is come! All those fine fan- 
cies you have got into your head wont help you 
much then? And that painter, did you also in- 
form him that you expected him to ill-treat you ?”” 

“His eyes looked sometimes as my father’s 
used todo when he caressed my mother, and 
wanted to take her in his arms and make friends 
with her—I know those eyes! A man can give 
that look, too, who can think of beating his poor 
wife, who has never done him ill. I shuddered 
when I saw those eyes again.” 

Then she remained obstinately silent. The 
padre did not speak. He ran over in his mind 
many pretty speeches, which he thought might 
suit the girl’s case; but the neighborhood of the 
young tisherman, who had become more restless 
towards the end of the confession, closed his 
mouth. 

When, after a voyage of two hours, they gain- 


and placed him respectfully upon the shore ; but 


fetch her; she drew her clothes together, and 
taking her shoes in one hand and her bundle in 
the other, splashed hastily to the shore. 


day,” said the padre, ‘so you need not wait for 
me; possibiy I may not return home till to- 
morrow. And you, Lauretta, remember me to 
your mother; I shall see you again this week. 
You are going back to-night ?”’ 

“If [have an opportunity,” said the girl, ar- 
ranging her dress 

“You know that I must go back,” 
tonino, in what he intended as a tone of indiffer- 
ence. “I will wait for you till the Ave Maria; 
if you do not come then, it will be all the same 


said An- 


to me.” 
“ You must be in time, Lauretta,” said the 





naan oth 
little priest; ‘you mast not leave your mother 
alone all night. Is it far where you are going 


What | 
possible grounds can you have for casting aside | 


ed the little harbor of Capri, Antonino bore the | 
padre from the boat, over the last shallow waves, | 


Laureita would not wait until he waded back to , 


“Tam going to stop some time at Capri to- | 


\ firmly compressed 
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” 


“ To Anacapri 
“And I to Capri. 
and you, my son!” 
Laaretta kissed his hand, and said a farewell 
which the padre and Antonino might have divid 
ed between them. Antonino, however, did not 
claim his share of it ; he took off his cap to the 
padre, and did not look at Lauretta. When, 
however, they had both turned their backs upon 
him, he permitted his glance to follow the padre 
ashe strode carefully up the stony beach, but 
tor a very short distance, and then directed it to 
the girl, who was moutiting the hill to the right, 
| holding his hand over his eyes to shade them 
| from the bright sun. 
| place where the road begins to run between the 
walls, she paused for a moment, as if to take 
| breath, and turned rou 
| her feet, above her tow 


| before her spread the sea in all its azure beauty. 


God guard you, my child! 


The Marina lay at 





} past Antonino’s boat, encountered the one which 


he had sent after her. They both made a move- | 
in the right, I will be the first to do you right; | 
but you are young, and know but little of the | 


ment, like persons who wish to excuse them- 
selves—‘‘a mere matter of accident ;” and then 
| the girl continued her way with closely-compress- 
| ed lips. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tt was only an hour after mid day, and Anto- 
nino had been sitting long on a bench before the 
little fishing osteria. Something seemed to be 
passing through his mind, for every five minutes 
he sprang up, stepped out into the sun, and ex- 
amined carefully the paths which led right and 
left to the two island towns. ‘The weather 
looked suspicious,” he told the hostess; ‘it 
was clear enough now, but he knew the color of 
the sea and sky; it had looked just like this be- 
fore the last great storm, when the English fam- 
ily were saved with such difficulty, She must 
remember it ?”” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, she would remember what he had said, 
if it changed before night.” 

“ Have you many visitors over there?” asked 
the hostess, after a pause. 

“ They are just beginning to come. We have 
had hard times till now. The bathers have not 
arrived yet.” 

“The spring was late. 
here in Capri ?” 

“T should not have managed to get macaroni 
twice a week if it had depended on the boat. 
Now and then a letter to take to Naples, or a 
gentleman who wanted a row on the sea or to 
fish—that was all. But you know that my un- 
cle has got the great orange garden, and is a 
rich man. ‘’Tonino,’ he said to me, ‘as long 
as I live, you shall not want, and afterwards you 
will be cared for.’ So I got through the winter 
with God's help.” 

“ Has your uncle children ?” 

“No; he was never married ; he was long in 
foreign countries where he managed to scrape 
many a good piastre together; now he has an 
idea of setting up a large fishery, and is going to 
put me at the head of the whole affair to see that 
he gets his rights.” 

“So you area made man, Antonino.” The 
young boatman shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Each 
one has his burden to bear,”’ he said. Then he 
sprang up and looked right and left at the weath- 
er, though he must have known there was but 
one weather side. 

“Let me bring you another flask, your uncle 
can pay for it,” said the hostess. 

“Only one glass more, my head is warm 
already.” 

“Tt wont get into your head, you can drink 
as much as you like of it. Here is my husband 
just coming, you must sit down and chat with 
him a bit.” 

And truly the stately patron of the inn ap- 
proached them just at that moment down the 
hill, with his net on his shoulder, and his red cap 
set jauntily sideways on his ringletted hair. He 
had been into the town with fish, ordered by the 
great lady for our little friend the padre of Lo- 
rento. When he caught sight of the young fish- 
erman he waved him a hearty greeting; then 
seating himself near him on the bench, began to 
question and talk. His wife had just brought a 
fresh flask of pure unadulterated Capri, when 
the shore sand to their left crackled, and Lauret- 
ta advanced towards them from the road to Ana- 
capri. She greeted them with a hasty nod, and 
stopped irresolutely. 

Antonino sprang up; “I must away,’ he 
said; “it is a girl from Lorento who came this 
morning with the padre, and must go back this 
evening to her sick mother.” 

“Well, but itis a long time before night,” 
said the host. “She will have time enongh to 
drink a glass of wine. Here, wife, bring a clean 
glass.” 

“Thank you, I do not wish to drink,” said 
Lauretta, remaining at some little distance. 

“ Pour out, wife, pour out, she wants pressing.” 

“Let her alone,” said the young man, “she 
has a will of her own, when once she has made 


Have you done better 


up her mind, no one can make her alter it” 
And therewith he took a hasty leave, and ran 
down to his boat, to set the sail, and stood wait- 





ing for the girl. She waved a greeting back to 


| the hostess, and then with hesitating steps ap- 
| proached the boat. She glanced on all sides, as 


if she hoped for the arrival of other passengers ; 


but the Marina was deserted ; the fishermen slept, 
| or were away at sea with their nets and hocks 
| A few women and children sat in their docrways, 
sleeping or spinning ; and the strangers who had | 
come across in the morning, delayed their return 
until the cooler evening. She was prevented 
from looking around her long, for before she 
could turn round, Antonino had taken her in his 
arms and carried her like a child to the boat. 
Then he «sprang in after her, and with afew 
strokes from the oars, they were in the « pen sea. 
She seated herself in the fore part of the boat, 
with her back half turned 


he could only see her en profil 


towards him, so that 
The « xpression 
of her face was even more haughty than usual ; 
the dark hair hung low over the broad low fore- | 
head, and around her finely-cut nostrils qaivered | 
an expression of defiance; her swelling lips were 


When she reached the | 


the ‘teep cliffs, and 


Chance so willed it that her glance, sweeping | 


| to enter heaven if I die an honest man 


| his whole frame 


' almost compassionately, dreamingly 


A) 





After they had sailed on in silence for some 
time, she felt the san Sarning ber fa she 
took her bread oat and threw the handkerchief 
over ber hair; then she began to eat, to dine in 
fact, for she had eaten nothing at Capr Arte 
nino did not contemplate this long in silence 


He took two oranges out of a basket which be 
had brought over full in the morning, and said, 
Lau 
retta—don’t think that I kept them for you, they 
i al 


* Here 1s something to eat with your bread 


| fell out of the basket into the boat, an! If 
them when J brought the empty ones ba k ” 
“You had better eat them yourself, my bread 
is enough for me.” 
} o« They are so refreshing in the heat, and you 
have had such a long walk.” 
“ They gave me a glass of water above there, 
| that refreshed me enough.” 
“As you please,” he said, and let them fall 
| back into the basket again. 
Fresh silence. The sea was like a mirror, and 
| hardly rustled round the boat's keel—even the 
| white seamews, that had their nests amongst the 
rocks, pursued their prey without a cry 
“You could take the two oranges home to 
your mother,” Antonino again began 


“We have some at home, and when they are 
gene, I can go and buy more.” 

* But take them to her with a kind word from 
me.” 

“ She does not know you.” 

“ You can tell her who Lam.” 

“7 do not know you.” 

Tt was not the first time that she had thus de- 
nied him. A year before when the painter had 
just arrived at Lorento, it chanced one summer 
evening that Antonino and some other young 
fellows of the town were playing boicia on an 
open piece of ground near the High Sireet—then 
it was that the Neapolitan first saw Lauretta, 
wh, bearing a water jar on her head, swept by 
without seeming to notice his presence. Scrack 
with her beauty, he stood gazing at her, forjet- 
ting that he was justin the centre of the play- 
ground, and might have cleared it in two steps. 
A ball, thrown by no friendly hand, stravk him 
on the ankle, and reminded him that that was 
not the place to lose himself in reveries. He 
looked round as if he expected an apology ; the 
young fisherman who had thrown the ball, stood 
silent and defiant gst his comp » and 
the stranger thought it his best policy to avoid a 
discussion and go. But people had ta!ked about 
the affair at the time, and spoke anew about it 
when the painter began openly to pay his court 
to Lauretta. “I do not know him,” she had 
said angrily, when the painter asked her whether 
she refused him for the sake of this uncivil youth. 
And yet the story had reached her ears too; and 
since that time, whenever she met Antonino, she 
recognized him well enough. 

And now they tat in the boat like the bitterest 
enemies, and the heart of each beat fiercely. An 
tonino’s usually good-tempered face was deeply 
flushed. He struck his oars into the water tll 
the foam splashed over them, and his lips moved 
from time to time as if he spoke evil words. 
She pretended not to observe it, put on her mast 
indifferent expression, bent over the side of the 
boat and Jet the water run through her fingers ; 
then she took off her handkerchief and arranged 
her hair as if she had been alone; only her eye- 
brows still drew together, and in vain she held 
her wet hand against her burning cheeks to cool 
them. 

Now they reached the centre of the bay, and 
far or near there was not a sail to be seen—the 
island was far behind them, before them the coast 
lay bathed in sun-mist; not even a seamew broke 
in upon the intense solitude. Antonino glanced 
around him, An idea seemed to force its way 
through his mind; the flush fled quickly from 
his cheek, and he dropped the oars. 
herself, Lauretta looked around, excited, but 
fearless. 

“I must make an end of this,” burst from the 
fisherman’s lips; ‘it has lasted too lony already ; 
I wonder it has not sent me mad before this! 
You do not know me, you say? Have you not 
long enough seen how I passed you like a mad- 
man, with my heart bursting to speak to you? 
You saw it, for then you put on your evil look 
and turned your back upon me.” 

~ What had I to talk to you about /’’ she an- 
swered, shortly. ‘I saw long ago that you want- 
ed to attach yourself to me; but Ido not want 
to be gossipped about for nothing, and less 
than soothing, for I will never marry you, 
neither you nor any one!” 

“Nor any one? You will not always say 
that, because you sent away the painter. Bah! 
you were a child then. You will get lonesome 
some day, and then, mad as you are, you will 
take the first that comes.” 
“No one knows bis future. 





In spite of 


Perhaps I may 
change my mind; what is it to you if I dot” 

“ What is it to me!” he cried, and sprang so 
violently from his seat that the hoat rocked again. 
“Whatisitto me! and you can ask me that, 
when you know how I feel towards you! Un- 
harps shail it be for him who is received better 
than I have been!” 





“Have I engaged myself to you? 
blame if you let your brain wander ’ 


Am I to 

What 
right have you over me 7” 

“Oo!” he cried, “ truly it is not written down 
No lawyer has signed it and sealed jt) Ba: I 
fee] that I have as mach right over you as T have 
Du you 
think that I will look on calmly when you go to 
charch with another, and the girls pase by me 


and shrag their shoulders? Do you think that 


| I will be so insulted 7” 


“Do what you like. Tehall not trouble my 
self, scold as sou may. I too will do as / please” 

“You shal! not say 60 long,” he cried, and 
“Tam man enoogh 
not to let my life he destroyed by euch f 


juive ed 


bndtes 
Do you know that you are here in my 


power, 
and must do as / wii! ?”’ 
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} tow \ 
She shrank wyether, and her eyes geamed at 
him 


“ Marler m if you like,” she said, slowly 
“We mast not do things by halves.” ee 


plied sadly, “there is room for both of usin the 
sea, I cannot save you, child,” and he « ke 
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iild! | time, she felt the san burning her face, so she 

took her bread out and threw the handkerchief 
»well | over her hair; then she began to eat, to dine in 
ivid- 


» the | He took two oranges out of a basket which he 
‘hen, | had brought over full in the morning, and said, 
ipon | “ Here is something to eat with your bread, Lau- 
adre | retta—don’t think that I kept them for you, they 
, but | fell out of the basket into the boat, and I found 
it to | them when I brought the empty ones back.” 
ight, “ You had better eat them yourself, my bread 
them | is enough for me.” 
the “ They are so refreshing in the heat, and you 
1 the | have had such a long walk.” 
take “ They gave me a glass of water above there, 
'y at | that refreshed me enough.” 
and “As you please,” he said, and let them fall 
\uty. | back into the basket again. 
ping Fresh silence. The sea was like a mirror, and 
hich | hardly rustled round the boat’s keel—even the 
‘ove- | white seamews, that had their nests amongst the 
hem- | rocks, pursued their prey without a cry. 
then “You could take the two oranges home to 
ress- | your mother,” Antonino again began. 
“We have some at home, and when they are 
gene, I can go and buy more.” 
“ But take them to her with a kind word from 
\nto- | me.” 
e the “ She does not know you.” 
to be “ You can tell her who Iam.” 
rutes “7 do not know you.” 
lex: It was not the first time that she had thus de- 
:and | nied him. A year before when the painter had 
ither | just arrived at Lorento, it chanced one summer 
“jt | evening that Antonino and some other young 
‘or of | fellows of the town were playing boicia on an 
3 be- | Open piece of ground near the High Street—then 
fam. | it was that the Neapolitan first saw Lauretta, 
must | who, bearing a water jar on her head, swept by 
without seeming to notice his presence. Scrack 
with her beauty, he stood gazing at her, forget- 
‘said, | ting that he was just in the centre of the play- 
ground, and might have cleared it in two steps. 
isked | A ball, thrown by no friendly hand, strack him 
on the ankle, and reminded him that that was 
have | not the place to lose himself in reveries. He 
e not | looked round as if he expected an apology ; the 
young fisherman who had thrown the ball, stood 
etter | Silent and defiant gst his panions, and 
the stranger thought it his best policy to avoid a 
aroni | discussion and go. But people had ta!ked about 
boat. | the affair at the time, and spoke anew about it 
, ora | When the painter began openly to pay his court 
or to | to Lauretta. “I do not know him,” she had 
y un. | Said angrily, when the painter asked her whether 
isa | She refused him for the sake of this uncivil youth. 
long | And yet the story had reached her ears too ; and 
3 you | Since that time, whenever she met Antonino, she 
vinter | Tecognized him well enough. 
And now they sat in the boat like the bitterest 
enemies, and the heart of each beat fiercely. An- 
ing in tonino’s usually good-tempered face was deeply 
crape | flushed. He struck his oars into the water till 
‘as an | the foam splashed over them, and his lips moved 
ing to | from time to time as if he spoke evil words. 
e that | She pretended not to observe it, put on her most 
indifferent expression, bent over the side of the 
The | boat and let the water run through her fingers ; 
Each | then she took off her handkerchief and arranged 
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| After they had sailed on in silence for some 





her hair as if she had been alone; only her eye- 
brows still drew together, and in vain she held 
her wet hand against her burning cheeks to cool 
them. 
Now they reached the centre of the bay, and 
far or near there was not a sail to be seen—the 
island was far behind them, befure them the coast 
lay bathed in sun-mist; not even a seamew broke 
in upon the intense solitude. Antonino glanced 
around him. An idea seemed to force its way 
through his mind; the flush fled quickly from 
his cheek, and he dropped the oars. In spite of 
herself, Lauretta looked around, excited, but 
fearless. 
“I must make an end of this,” burst from the 
fisherman’s lips; ‘it has lasted too long already ; 
I wonder it has not sent me mad before this! 
You do not know me, you say? Have you not 
long enough seen how I passed you like a mad- 
man, with my heart bursting to speak to you ? 
You saw it, for then you put on your evil look 
and turned your back upon me.” 
“What had I to talk to you about?” she an- 
swered, shortly. “I saw long ago that you want- 
ed to attach yourself to me; but I do not want 
to be gossipped about for nothing, and less 
than nothing, for I will never marry you, 
neither you nor any one!” 
“Nor any one? You will not always say 
that, because you sent away the painter. Bah! 
you were a child then. You will get lonesome 
some day, and then, mad as you are, you will 
take the first that comes.” 
“No one knows his future. Perhaps I may 
change my mind ; what is it to you if I do?” 
“ What is it to me?” he cried, and sprang so 
violeutly from his seat that the boat rocked again. 
“What is itto me! and you can ask me that, 
when you know how I feel towards you? Un- 
happy shail it be for him who is received better 
than I have been!” 
“Have I engaged myself to you?’ Am I to 
blame if you let your brain wander? What 
right have you over me ?”” 
“OY he cried, “ truly itis not written down, 
No lawyer has signed it and seated it. Bar I 
feel that I have as much right over you as I have 
to enter heaven if I die an honest man. Do you 
think that I will look on calmly when you go to 
church with another, and the girls pass by me 
and shrug their shoulders ? Do you think that 
I will be so insulted ?” 
“Do what you like. I shall not trouble my- 
self, scold as you may. I too will do as J please.” 
“You shall not say so long,” he cried, and 
his whole frame quivered. “Iam man enonzh 
not to let my life be destroyed by such fancies, 
Do you know that you are here in my power, 
and must do as / will?” 
ag shrank together, and her eyes gleamed at 


“ Murder me if you like,” she said, slowly. 


fact, for she had eaten nothing at Capri. Anto- 
not | nino did not contemplate this long in silence. 




















ni We mast not do things by halves,” he re 
plied sadly ; “ there is room for both of us in the 





sea, I cannot save you, child,” and he spoke 
almost compassionately, dreamingly. “ But we 




































must dive below, both of us—and at once—and 
now,’’ he shrieked, madly seizing her by both 
arms. But in an instant he drew back Lis right 
hand, the blood streamed from it—she had bit- 
ten him to the bone.” 

“ Must [do what you will”? she cried, free- 
ing herself from him with a sudden turn; “let 
us sce whether Iam in your power.” And then 
she sprang over the gunwale of the boat and dis- 
appeared for a moment beneath the waves. 

She soon rose again; her clothes clung tightly 
around Ler; the water had loosened her bair, | 
which hung in heavy masses around her neck. 
Sie struck out boldly with her arms, and swam, 
without a sound, steadily towards the shore 
Sudden terror seemed to have paralyzed Anto- 
nino. He stood bent forward in the boaf, his 
eyes fixed staringly upon her, as if a miracle 
was being enacted before them, Then he stiook 
himself, sprang to the oars, and rowed with all 
the strength he could command towards her, | 
whilst the boarding of his boat grew ever redder 
from his free-streaming blood. 

In a moment he was by her side, rapidly as 
she swam. ‘For the sake of the ever biessed 
Virgin,” he cried, “ come into the boat! I have 
been « madman, God knows what took away my 
reusou. It struck into my brain like lightning 
from heaven, and burnt in me, till I knew not , 
what I did or said. Ido not ask you to forgive 
me, only save your life, and come into the boat.” 

She swam on as if she heard not. 

“You can never reach the land, it is still two | 
miglia off. Think of your mother; if anything 
happened to you, she would did of grief!” 

She measured with a glance the distance from 
the shore. Then, without saying a word, she 
swom to the boat, and seized the gunwale. Te 
moved across to help her ; his jacket, which was 
ving on the seat, slid off into the sea as the boat 
heeled over with the girl’s weight. She swung 
herself lithely up, and regained her former seat. 

When he saw her safe, he seized the oars again. 
Gat she spread out her dripping garments and 
wrung the water from her hair. As she did it, 
she glanced at the flooring of the boat, and saw 
the blood; then she cast a hasty look at his hand, 
which wielded the oar as if unwounded. 
“ There,” she said, and reached him her hand- 
kerchief. He shook his head and rowed on- 
wards. At last she rose, stepped over to him, 
and bound the handkerchief tightly over the 
deep wound. Then, in spite of his resistance, 
she touk one of the oars from him, and, seating 
herself opposite to him, though without looking 
at him, her gaze fixed on the oar reddened with 
his blood, helped on the boat with vigorous 
strokes. They were both pale and silent. As 
they aeared the land they met the fishermen who 
were moving to sea to cast their nets for the 
night. They greeted Antonino, and laughed at 
Lauretta ; neither of them answered a word. 

The sun was still high over Procida when they 
reached the marina. Lauretta shook her gown, 
now nearly dried, and sprang onshore. The 
old spianing woman who had seen them start in 
the morning stood again on her roof. “ What 
is the matter with your hand, ’Tonino?” she 


| it matter?” 








called down to him. “The boat is swimming 
in blood!” 

“Tis nothing, Commare,” answered the 
young man. “I tore it on a nail that stuck out 
too far. It will be well by to-morrow. The 
blood is only near the hand, and that makes it 
look worse than it is.” 

“Twill come and put some herbs upon it, 
Comparello. Wait, I will be down with you 
directly.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Commare; it is all 
over now and to-morrow it will be gone and for- 
gotten. Ihave a good skin that soon grows 
over a wound.” 

“ Addio!” said Lauretta, turning towards the 
path that led up from the beach. 

“Good night,” called the tisherman after her, 
without louking towards her. Then he took his 
tackle out of the boat, and his baskets, and strode 
up the narrow stone steps to his hut. 

There was no one but himself in the two 
rooms through which he now passed to and fro. 
‘Through the unglazed windows, only closed by 
wooden shutters, the wind blew in still more re- 
freshingly than on the calm sea, and the solitude 
pleas.d him. He paused before the little picture 
of the Virgin, and gazed thoughtfully at the sil- 
ver paper star-glory pasted around it., 

Aud to-day the san seemed to stand still. He 
longed for night, for he was weary, and the loss 
ot blood had affected him more than he would 
contess. He felt a violent pain in his hand, seat- 
ed himseit on a stool, and loosened the bandage. 
The repressed blood sprang forward again, and 
his hand was mach swollen around the wound. 
Hie washed it carefully, and held it long in the 
cold water. When he withdrew it he could plain- 
ly see the marks of Lauretta’s teeth. “She was 
right,” he said to himselt; “I was a brute and 
deserved no better. I will send her back her 

handkerchief to-morrow morning by Giuseppe, 
for me shall she never see again.” He washed 





; an 
how they talk, though they know not what they | 
say?” 

“Ido not trouble myself about them,” she 
answered vehemently; “but your hand I must 


see, and put herbs upon it, for you can never do 


it with your left.” 

“T assure you that there is no necessity for | 
such trouble !”” 

“Then let me see it, that I may believe it.” 

She seized his hand before he could prevent 
her, and untied the bandage. When she saw the 
angry swelling, she shrank together, and scream- 
ed “ Maria santissima!”’ 

“Tris a little swollen,” he said; “a day and 
a night will put it all right again.” 

She shook her head. ‘ You will not be at sea 
again for a week !” 

“ The day after to-morrow, I hope—what does 





In the mean time she had found a basin, and 
washed the wound afresh, which he suffered her 
to do like a child; then she laid the healing 
leaves of the herbs upon it, which soon assuaged 
the burning pain, and bound up the hand with 
strips of linen which she had brought with her. 

When she had finished, he said, “ I thank you 
and listen—if you will do me one kindness 
more—forgive me for letting such madness get 
possession of me to-day, and forget all that I 
have said and done. I do no: know myself how 
ivall happened. You never gave me any cause 
for it—never, never! And you shall never more 
hear anything from me that can annoy you.” 

“It is 7 who have to pray for your pardon,” 
she said, interrupting him; ‘“ I should have told 
you all, differently and better, and not have irri- 
tated you by my rude manner; and now, even 
this wound—” 

“Tt was necessary, and high time that I was 
brought to my senses ! and, as I said, it is of no 
consequence—do not talk of forgiveness. You 
have done me good, and I thank you for it. 
And now go to rest, and there—there is your 
handkerchiet—you can take it with you now.” 

He offered it to her, but she stood still and 
seemed to struggle with herself; at last she said, 
“You have lost your jacket on my account, and 
I know that you had the money for the oranges 
in your pockets. It struck me just now—I can- 
not replace it at once, for I have not sufficient, 
and if Thad, it would belong to my mother; 
bat here I have the s#iver cross that the painter 
laid on the table the last time he was with us; I 
have never seen it since, and do not care to keep 
it longer in my box. If you sell it—it is well 
worth a couple of piastres, my mother said—it 
would help to repair your loss, and what may 
be wanting I will try to gain by spinning at 
night, when my mother is asleep.” 

“T shall not take it!” he said, shortly, push- 
ing back the glittering cross she had taken from 
her pocket. 

“ You must take it,” she cried; “ who knows 
how long you may be laid up with your hand? 
There it lies, and I’ll never set eyes on it again.” 

“ Then throw it into the sea !”” 

“Iris no present that I make you—it is only 
what you have a right to, and what I owe you.” 

“A rightto! I have no right to anything 
from you! If you should happen to meet me in 
future, do me one kindness—do not look at me, 
that I may not think that you are putting me in 
mind of how L have offended you. And now— 
good night !—and let it be the last.” 

He laid her handkerchief in the basket, placed 
the cross on the top of it, and closed the lid. 
When he looked up and saw her face, he started. 
Large, heavy tears rolled over her checks—she 
let them run their course unheeded. 

“Maria santissima!” he cried. “Are you 
ill? You tremble from head to foot!” 

“It is nothing,” she said—* I will go home ;” 
and turned towards the door. Then a burst of 
weeping overcame her; she pressed her forehead 
against the doorpost, and sobbed loud and vehe- 
mently. Betore he could reach her, she turned 
suddenly round and cast herself upon his neck. 
“] cannot, cannot bear it,” she cried, and clung 
to him like a dying man to life. “I cannot bear 
to hear you saying kind words to me, and telling 
me to leave you, with all the fault on my con- 
science! Beat me—trample me under your feet 
—curse me—or, if it be true that you love me 
still, after all the ill that I have done you, then 
take me and keep me, and make of me what you 
will, but send me not thus away from you—” 
Fresh vehement sobs interrupted her. 

He held her awhile in his arms, stricken dumb. 

“If Llove you still!” he cried. ‘ Holy Ma- 
donna! do you think that all my heart’s blood 
has run out of that little wound* Do you not 
feel it beating in my breast, as if it would spring 
out, and to you? If you only say it to try me— 
or from pity to me—there, go, and I will even 
forget this too! You shall not think that you 
are indebted to me because you know what I 
suffer for you.” 

“No!” she said, firmly, raising her forehead 
from his shoulder, and gazing passionately in his 
face with her wet eves—" I love you; and it I 





the handkerchief carefally, and spread it out in 
the sun, after he bad bound up his maimed 
limb again as well as he could with his left hand 
and his teeth. Then he threw himself upon his 
bed and closed his eyes. 

The tright moon and the pain of his hand 
awoke him out of a half-sleep. He sprang up to 
calm the throbbing beat of the blood in cold wa- 
ter, when he heard a rustling at the door. “‘ Who 
is there?’ he said, and opened it. Lauretta 
stood before him. Without saying much she 
She threw aside the handkerchief she 
had worn over ber head, and placed a basket on 
the table. Then she drew a deep sigh. 

* You are come for your handkerchief,” he 
said. ‘* You might have spared yourself the 
trouble, for to morrow morning I should have 
asked Giuseppe to take it to you.” 

* Tcis not for the handkerchief,” she answered, 
hastily. “I have been on the mountain gather- 
ing herbs that are good for wounds—there!” 
And she raised the cover of the basket 

‘Too much trouble,” he said, without any 
harshncss—‘‘too much trouble. It is better al- 
realy—much better; and even if it were worse, 
Ihave deserved it. What do you do here so 
late? If apy one were to see you—you know 


entered 











only say it now, I have long feared and fought 
against it—and now will I change, for I can no 
longer bear to look at you when you pass me in 
the street; and now I will kiss you too,” she 
| said, “that you may say if you doubt again, 
‘She has kissed me!’ and Lauretta kisses no one 
but the man she takes as her husband.” 

She kissed him thrice, and then freed herself 
from his arms, and said, ‘ Good-night, darling! 
Now sleep, and heal your hand; und do not come 
with me, for I fear no one now—but thee!” 

Therewith she glided through the goorway, 
and disappeared in the shadow of the wall; but 
he looked long through the window, and over the 
sea, over which all the stars seemed trembling. 
The next time the little Padre Curato emerged 
from the confessional, by which Lauretta had been 
a long time kneeling, he laughed quietly to him- 
self. “Who would have thought it?” he mur- 
maured, “that God would so soon have taken 
pity on this strange heart? And [ was blaming 
myself fur not having attacked the demon of ob- 
stinacy more fiercely! But our eyes are too short- 
sighted tor the ways of Heavei! And now may 
God bless them both, and let me live till Lauret- 
ta’s eldest boy can go to sea in his father’s piace.” 


HABITS OF THE KANGAROO. 


As most of my readers are aware, the kanga- 
roo, like nearly every other animal indigenous to 


| Australia, is “ marsupial,” i. e., the female is 


provided with a pouch outside the bottom of the 
stomach, in which are the teats, to one of which 
the young feetus is attached during the period of 
gestation, I believe about sixty days; and when 
tully formed—as soon, in fact, as the young one 
begins to live—it becomes detached from the 
teat, which now supplies it with milk. When 
the young one leaves the teat, it is in an equal 
state of development to the new-born offspring 
of any other animal; in fact this pouch appears 
to be the womb of all, these marsupial animals 
and not, a8 many suppose, merely a place of 
refuge in which the old mother carries her young. 
Here the young one at first principally lives, till 
able to run at the foot of the mother; but even | 
then, when danger is near, it tumbles, head over | 
heels into the pouch for protection ; and it is 
wonderful how quickly the old doe can pick up 
the joey when running at full speed, and shove it | 
into the pouch, its pretty little face alwavs out- 
side. There she carries it till hard pressed, when 
the love of life overcomes the love of the mother, 
and she then casts it away to save herself. This, | 
in ‘bush phraseology, is termed “diaging the | 
joey.” I once saw an eagle hawk chasing a doe 
kangaroo with a heavey joey in the pouch 
through the forest. Thecunning bird kept stroke | 
for stroke with the kangaroo, which it hardly | 
dure attack ; but it well knew, as soon as the | 
old mother became exhausted, she would cast | 
away the young one. Two ounces of kangaroo | 
shot from my gun, however, stopped the eagle's 
gallop. I might have killed the old kangaroo as 
well, but had not the heart, after seeing the | 
struggle she was making to save the life of her 
offspring.— Lush Wanderings of a Naturalist. 








THE HINDOOS. 


One of the odious features of the Paganism of 
India, is its opposition to the re-marriage of 
Hindoo widows. The polygamy system renders 
this class of females very large; and, shut out 
by absurd custom from forming again the mar- 
riage relation, they are driven, from want or other 
causes, into most debasing courses of lite. 
Hence a prolific source of licentiousness. But 
a bright day is dawning. Some of the most in- 
fluential Hindoos themselves are rising up against 
the odious customs of their fathers, and against 
the above-noticed one in ticular. A promi- 
nent native gentleman in Madras lately addressed 
a large audience of the most respectable native 
Hindoos in favor of the re-marriage of Hindoo 
females. His speech was most warmly cheered 
and applauded. He made a bold and effective 
appeal, which had the greater power, as he 
proved from the Hindoo shaster that the preva- 
ent system of excluding from social life all 
young widows, while almost children, into a life 
of loneliness and servitude, unless they run into 
licentiousness and become abandoned, as they 
too often do, is not a part of Hindovism, and 
ought to be renounced. @fb@speaker was right 
in reference to Hindoo holy books ; they do not 
justify the abomination the speaker denounced ; 
and a good work he did in trying to open the 
eves of his countrymen to it. We look upon 
this effort of that influential Hindoo as ftore- 
shadowing a great change in the moral condition 
of # large class among the female population of 
India.— Boston Traveller. 





SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

Cases of extreme susceptibility have not been 
rare in any age of the world. Atthe general re- 
hearsal of Persiani’s opera, “ x de Castro,” 
at Paris, the day before its performance, Madame 
Mattei, a young singer, to whom one of the prin- 
cipal parts had been allotted, having made some 
trifling mistake in one of the pieces, had a ner- 
vous attack of so violent a deecription that 
she was struck totally blind. Her place was 
immediately supplied by Madame Albertazzi. 
“ We do not believe,” says Quotidienne, “ that 
there has been a similar instance of such deplor- 
able susceptibility on the part of an artist, and 
we know nothing but the suicide of Vatel to 
which it can be compared.” Vatel was the cel- 
ebrated cook of Louis the XLV., who shot him- 
self on the day of a great banquet, on finding 
himself disappointed in his supplies of tish. 
We have heard something approaching to it in 
the case of a distinguished young performer in 
an opera band in Loudon, who, in accompanying 
Catalin at a rehearsal, struck a false note, and 
received from that queen of song # look which 
made him drop from his seat in a tit, from which 
he was with some difficulty recovered.—Remin- 
iscences of the Stage. 


PECULIARITIES OF GENIUS. 


Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing 
glasses for spectacles ; Balzac’s favorite amuse- 
ment was that of making crayons; Rehault 
loved to wander from shop to shop to see various 
mechanics at their labor; Montaigne found a 
playmate in his cat ; Cardinal Richelieu delizhted 
at playing at leap-frog with his servant; Pope 
wasted his time in trying to paint; Polican was 
never so happy as when singing to his Jute; the 
ingenious physician, Dr. Harrington, only lived 
when vociferating catches and gees ; Dr. Arne’s 
greatest enjoyment was ia writing poetry ; 
Rousseau relieved his literary studies with the 
alternative of composing melodies ; and Philidor 
was even a greater chess-player than a musician. 
—Home Journal. 








“SEE FIT.” 


A man in passing the corner of a street 
stopped to read a placard on which was an- 
nounced the exhibition of a remarkably loqua- 
cious parrot, near by. ‘The stranger went to the 
parrot’s abode, paid the admittance money, pre- 
sented himself before the bird, and attempted to 
enter into conversation, but not a word in re- 
sponse could he obtain ; whereupon the stranger 
turned to the owner of Poll, and the following 
dialogue ensued: Stranger—I thought you ad- 
vertised that this ere animal could talk?) Owner 
—So he can when he sees tit. Stranger —Well, 
I wish you would send for Fit amazing quick, 
for Lam in a hurry —Loston Post, 
e+ 


TO AVOID CATCHING COLD. 


Accustom yourself to the use of sponging with 
cold water every morning On first yetung out of 
hed. It should be fullowed with a good deal of 
rubbing with a wettowel. It has considerahie 
effect in giving tone to the skin, and maintaining 
a proper action in it, and thas proves a safeguard 
to the injurious influence of cold and sudden 
changes of temperature Sir Astley Cooper 
said: * The methods are—temperance, early 
rising, and sponging the body every morning 
with cold water, immediately after getting ont of 
bed, a practice which [have adopted for thirty 
years without catching culd.”—/fal’s Journal 


of Heaith. 








—_—-o<_—- 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


In St. Foix'’s Historical Essays on Paris, it is 
related that jast as the body of William the First 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PLAGUE. 


In the village of Careggi, whether it were that 
due precautions had not been taken, or that the 
disease was of a peculiarly malignant nature, 
one after another—first the young and then the 
old of a whole family dropped otf A woman 
who lived on the opposite side of the way, the 
wite of a laborer, the mother of two littl: boys, 
felt herselt attacked by fever in the night ; in the 
moraing it greatly increased, and in the evening 
the fatal tumor appeared. This was during the 
abserce of her husband, who went to work ata 
distance, and only returned on Saturday night, 
bringing home the scanty means of subsistence 
for his family for the week. ‘Territied by the ex- 
ample of the neighboring family, moved by the 
fondest love tor her children, and determining 
not to communicate the disease to them, she 
formed the heroic resolution of leaving her home, 
and going elsewhere to die. Having locked 


them into a room, and sacriticed to their safety 


even the last and sole comfort of a parting em- 
brace, she ran down the stairs, carrying with ber 
the sheets and coverlet, that she might leave no 
means of contagion. She then shut the door 
with a sigh, and went away. Bat the biggest, 
hearing the door shut, went to the window, and, 
seeing her running in that manner, cried out, 
“ Good by, mother,”’ in a voice so tender, that 
she involuntarily stopped. ‘* Gvod-by, mother,” 
repeated the youngest child, stretching its litte 
head out of the window. And thus was the 
poor afflicted mother compelled, tor a time, to 
endure the dreadful conflict between the yearn- 
ings which called her back, and the pity and 
solicitude which urged her on. At lengua the 
latter conquered ; and, amid a flood of tears and 
the farewells of her children, who knew not the 
fatal cause and import of those tears, stic reached 
the house of those who were to bury her, and in 
two days she was no more.— The /ague in Ltavy. 





HANDEL’S “ THOUGHT.” 


Handel, whose divine compositions seem to 
have proceeded trom a heart glowing with the 
tire of aseraph, was notwithstanding, what some 
would call rather a gross mortal, since he placed 
ho stnall happiness in good eating and dankinyg. 
Having received a present of a dozen of superior 
champagne, he thought the quantity too smail 
to present to his friends, and therefore reserved 
the precious nectar for a private use Some 
time after, when a party was dining with him, 
he longed for a glass of his choice champagne, 
but could not easily think of a device for leaving 
the company. On a sudden he assumed a mus- 
ing attitude, and, striking his forehead with his 
forefinger, exclaimed, “1 have got one tought! 
I have got one tought (meaning though:)!" The 
company, imagining that he had gone to commit 
to paper some divine idea, saw him depart with 
silent admiration. He returned to his friends, 
and very soon had a second, third, and fourth 
“tought.” A wag, suspecting the frequency of 
St. Cecilia’s visits, followed Handel to an adjoin 
ing room, saw him enter a closet, embrace his 
beloved champagne, and swallow repeated doses. 
The discovery communicated intinite mirth to 
the company, and Handel's “tought” became 
proverbial.—Enylish Anecdotes. 

——-— > 


A SHREWD REPLY. 


A young friend of ours was undergoing an ex- 
amination for admission to the bar. Judye 
S— had pushed his questions pretty closely, 
but the candidate was never at fault. Finally, 
the judge pounced upon him as follows: ‘“ Suap- 
pose that a Boston importer should come to you 
with a case like this—” And there the judge 
went on to state one of the most complicated 
questions that arise in regard to marine insur- 
ance. It was a poser. Oar friend, intending to 
practise in the country, was not “ posted up” on 
this topic. But he was a Yankee, and he never 
was ata loss tur an answer. So soon as the 
judge had summed up his case, and closed off 
with the inquiry, “ What would you say?” our 
friend promptly replied, “I should tell him to 
sit down, sir, until L could look at my books.” 
“The best thing you could do—the very thing 
you ought to do,” rejoined the judge; ‘ you are 
admitted, sir.” —A nickerbocker. 











Housetwife's Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 
The Hands. 

In order to preserve the hands soft and white, they 
should always be washed in warm water with fine soap, 
and carefully dried with a moderately coarse towel, being 
well rubbed every time to evsure a brisk circulation, than 
which noting can be more effectual in promoting a tran- 
sparent and roft surface If engaged in any accidental 
pursuit which may hurt the color of the hands, or if they 
have been exposed to the sun, a little lemon-juice will 
restore their whiteness for the time; sod Windsor scap is 
proper to wash them with. Aimond paste: is of essential 
service in preserving the delicacy of the hands 


Yo whiten Linen. 

Stains eccasioned by fruit, iron rust, and other similar 
causes, may be removed by applying to the parts injured 
a weak solution of the chloride of lime—the cloth having 
been previously well washel—or of sods. oxalic acid, or 
raits of lemon, in warm water. The parts subjected to 
this operation should be subsequently well rinsed in soft 
clear warm water, without soap, and be immediately 
dried in the sun. 


To purify Butter. 

The French purify their butter by melting it in potas 
plunged into water heated to nearly boiling point, and 
sometimes they wix a pure brine with the melting butter, 
whereby they flavor the subsidence of the coagulated cas- 
eine and other impurities. The supernatant clear butter 
should be drawn or poured off, aud rapidly cooled 





Lemon-Water Ice. 

Half a pint of lemon jaice, and the same of water, to 
which pat one pint of syrup. aud the peels of six lemons 
rubbed off with sugar; strain, wix and freeze Then mix 
up the whites of three eggs to a etrong froth with @ little 
sugar beginning to set, work this weil 
into it, and it will be very soft aud delicious 


When the ice i+ 


Steamed Eggs. 

Butter a piste and break the eggs upon it, and season 
with butter, salt and pepper Place them in a steamer 
and cook a long: r or shorter time accor jing to individual 
taste. This is a good dish for an iavaii, if not cooked too 
hard 
Indian Bread. 

One quart of raw meal, one quart of scalded meal, one 


quart of coar-e meal. one pint of sweet milk, one cup of 





yeast. two ty 
soda, one of salt 
bake three hours 
To renovate black Crape 

with a little bit 


leepoonsful 
let tt rise ome half hour before baking 


f molasses. one teaspoonful of 





Skim mk aod water f glue in it 


| 
} 


nade scalding hot. will restore old rusty biaek Italian 





sapped and pulled dry. like Sne wusiin, it will 





erape 1 
look as good as uew 


Almond Paste. 

Take two ounces of eweet almonds beat with three 
drachms of white war and '. ree drechme of epermaceti 
put ap carefully ic rose water 





was going to be put inte the grave, a vowe cried 
aloud, “I forbid this interment—when William 
was only Duke of Normandy, he seized this piece 
of land from my father, on whieh he burlt this 
abbey of St. Stephen, without making a recom- 
pense, which I now demand’ Prince Henry, 








Ay! ay! ay! La Rabbiata! 


hundred ciowns for this burial place. 


who was present, called out to the man, who was | 
only a common farrier, and agreed to give him a | 


Simple Cosmetic 
Meit one pound of soft soap over a siow Gre, with halfe 
| platef sweet aod add a tescupful of Soesemd Sur 
the ming tagether until enid 
To clean Locking-Glasses, 
In cieaning the fret take out the fy-staines and other 
soils with a damp reg. then poilah with woolen cioth and 
powder biue 











BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on baud and for sale, the f 


Hant sto 





tea. in Dound form, realy Ghustre wih large 
ermal engravings. and forming the cheapest books to 


price ever offered to the public Krewy one of there 





works was wo en expressly for this establishment. and 
the copyright is secured according te law We wi send 
Single coples by mail, post pond, for fwemiy coms each, or 


J) 5 Copies, post patd, fur ome dowar 


THE BRIGAND: or. Tue Convert or Sarta Chane 
A Tae of Portugal This story of brigeud ute in t 
tugal is ope of rare mertt The scenes sud “oe 
ate wile awake with luterest, and its plot ts feriie # ! 
lively inetdewt. By Da JM ROBINSON 

THE WANDERING GUERRILLA oF Ter Isrest 
Baipe of Teter The sceues of this Neakan 1 

are ltd tn Meaico during "hat pertod of 

veo lturbide Urped hupertel power ineuge 
tating a reign of tyrepoy that div the people to re 
beilion, and floally dispossessed him of bis throne sod 
batiished bia from the country It te fulleot starting 
adventure and hair bresdth escapes from danger 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB Ja 
THE HIGHWAYMAN:: or. Tus Nearoutas Bes 
virtt A Tae ot Love and Pride This te one of the 
host captivating of all the stories of the road end high 
way which we have ever published Original in cop 
ception, and dageling ta tte plot, the present is the 
aac edition, aad the demand remains upalated 
Written for as by LIBULENANT MURRAY 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, The Sroces 
Waacetets This romance of the south of Bugiand ts 
ove of the most deeply Interesting In our eeries Ite 
Joctdents are portrayed with vivid power and rkiil and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling eflect. lt characters 
are marked by a dashing veiu of originality, and the 
| denouement ts bighly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for us by Mason F © HUNTER 

THE LADY IMOGEN : or, Tue Waece anv tue Chase 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of tho rt. 
Valied sea-stories for which the late Prof logre 
+o popular. It ie told tn his happiest vein, and it 
acters are portrayed with marveiious lifelike efter! 

Written for us by ...Peor JH INGKAHAM 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Patton Man 
Juan p ULtoa. A Tile of the Mexrvcan War This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is ope of the must melo 
dramatic we have ever published Lt te alee truthful 
to the history and actors of Chis stirring period of our 
’ experience Ite author enjoyed extraordinary 
focilities for gaining the actual kuowledge pecemeary to 
the production of his captivating story 

Written for us by Carr. CHARLES BE. AVERILL 
THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tre Mary oF Montrast 
his is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
spendidly tilustrated by foe original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales lo our entire 
list. Geveral Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the «tory, and the characters are real individuals 
Written expressly for us by ED BUNTLINE. 

THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tux Monanca’s Last 

Unive Of ail the stories which Mr. Cobb hae produced, 

we think this the most artistic and interesting (irace- 

ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it palvte 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
aud Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
an, author's pane famous 

Written expressly for us by. . SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 

THE DOOMED KING : or, Tur Caows and THE SWORD 
fois romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and Se Fy 

Written for us by FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 
VENTURER : or, Tue Wreck on tue Inpian 
tng This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and bas received the compiiment of being 
re published in Kugland. It is eleguntly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the Inet 
page of the story. The opening scene gives ur the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by... ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestoxarion 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accompliched author, 
who has but lately returned from Kurope, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famour 

Written for us by. ......... MAJOR F.C, HUNTER. 

THECABIN BOY: or, Lireon tus Wino. This famous 
sea story has passed to ite seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
tue descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gaawpae’s Piotr. 

Lhis is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in « vein of 
romance highly interesting, furn many Illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by. . SYLVANUS COBB, Je 

THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsers of Forsst 
Itt. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles IL., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locaée of wandering 
gipseys, whose life habite and custome area theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 

Written for u# by............Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE RED REVENGEBR: or, Tuk Pirate Kine or tue 

Fioxipas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is ove 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phaser of | 
ata period when a haps gi conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate pirstes 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 

THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tuk Wip Cuisrtain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
lar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which bas given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinoe tne Bace- 
woopsmMaNn. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
iu plotand character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablichment, and the one which the author considers 
bis baat, By: <0 2 ces cccsse LIEUTENANT MUKKAY. 

HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer any tue Canpi- 
nat This Sicilian » of Sea re is ove of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the Asta edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was pever excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative 

Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 

THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Taz Brite or Mapnip. 
The seene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
hos tewequals Lieutenant Murray is the mort suc- 

‘ul deliueator of the affections whe has written in 

resent century Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MUKKAY 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamione oF Br Antoine. 
This Komance of the Continent depiets scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Pare and Venice durin 
the middie of the lastcemtury, It will be remember 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few years tince on es tour of 
observation among Europwan fortifications end it eas 
Juring this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by Mason F C HUNTER 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tee Cunn or tee 
Sienna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
riueali,in the heartof Sunny Spain It ie the most 
fascinating story of gipeey life ever publiched tm this 
country, and though truthful to life, yet mort start 
ling in many of ita absorbing chapter 

Written expressly for ue by Da J. H ROBINSON 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE 
Paiest. This romance of 
meat popular of Cobb's ate 
ing pictare of lite jo thet leauriou 
framatized and played in vemr'y 
country aod hae passed ‘hroug 
jon. The present is the foxriermth edition whith we 
have published By FYLVANUS COBB. Ja 

IVAN THE SERF: 07. Tue Kowstaw any Cinmcavsian, 
This ie a well-teid and bighiy graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Kassin. Turkey and Circassia 

Written expressly for us by AULSTING BURDICKN 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tee Comerimatons ov (ume 
A Story of the Green Land and the Bive fea Bich ia 
adventure and in (aban life. of a revolutionary chame 

| ter Mr Barrington was for a coneilersbie perind im 
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[Written for ‘The Flag of our Union.] 
A SHADOW. 


penne 
BY J. W. VAN NAMEE. 


There 's a shadow ever resting 

Where the sunbeams bright of yore 
Cast their golden beams 80 richly 

On our rustic cottage floor. 
Little feet no longer patter 

Up and down the oaken hall; 
Trembling tones no longer answer 

To the wood-dove’s call. 


Little fingers now do never 
Pull the roses round the door; 
Little feet dance in the clover 
On the lawn—no more, no more. 
Empty is the willow cradle 
Standing in the room o’erhead ; 
The pillows lay there smooth, unsoiled— 
Little baby now is dead! 
THE HEROES. 
ob sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
all their country’s wishes blest? 
Whee Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
rns to deck their hallowed mould, 
Bret there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By angel hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung, 
And Honor, clad in robe of gray, 
- ts rim comes, to bless their day, 
Mt Freedom shall awhile repair 
&. ‘dwell a weeping hermit there.—CoLLins. 





THE AMARANTH. 


Immortal amaranth !—a flower which once, 

In paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom ; but soon, for man’s offence, 

To hesven removed, where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowers aloft, shading the tree of life. —MiLTon. 


Domestic Story Department. 
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ALL FOR NOTHING. 








BY MARGARET VERNE. 





To have seen Miss Avenal as I saw her, one 
might have thought she had murder in her heart. 
Only that she could not bury a va pe listions 
in the little grave of one 
only that her sweet, strong wabase could not 
wholly be quenched out of her face by an in- 
stant’s pain and passion. I should have shrank 
from the sight of her white, fixed features in ter- 
ror and disgust. The large clear eyes were set 
and fierce; over them gloomed her full brow, 
dark and knotted ; her lips were drawn away in 
a cold smile from the fine white teeth, and even 
the slender hands falling by her side, half hidden 
in the thick folds of the brown silk dress she wore, 
shook with nervous thrills, as though longing 
for evil work. 

She was showing me, unconsciously, a new 
phase of life and character. Never before, in my 
long knowledge of her, had I seen any shadows 
in those serene eyes, save such soft ones as mem- 
ory might have flung back into their depths, 
from a sad but tender past ; never any bitterness 
or scorn about the tranquil mouth—nothing but 
gentleness, gravity, sweet patience, or a cheerful 
hope in all the lines of her mild but faded face. 
And now how changed! What demon’s hand 
had closed about her heartstrings? I shuddered 
at the transformation. 

A few steps from her, Lucy, my Lucy—stood 
on tiptoe, holding with one hand to the shrub- 
bery, and making ineffectual, graceful little leaps 
and springs, as she tried with the other to cap- 
ture a great red rose swinging on a bough above 
her head. The wind caught the full white skirt 
of her muslin dress, and floated it out behind her 
into the walk where I stood, unnoticed. The 
mass of her yellowish brown hair fell backward 
on her neck. The sunshine shot a thousand 
golden tremors through its rich confusion. Her 
white, uplifted arm gleamed out of its drapery 
of lace like ivory, and as she threw back her 
head, I could even see (I was so near) the pulses 
beating softly in the warm snow of her throat. 

She had done nothing to stir up malice in any 
human bosom. I could have staked my immor- 
tality on that. She would no more have wrought 
an evil to the weakest of God’s creatures than an 
angel. Her innocent blue eyes were full of heay- 
en’s own light. By the changeful expression of 
her sweet young face, the poem of a pure heart 
was continually re-writing itself in new, delight- 
ful languages. Her smile was that of one who 
has tasted only the white honey on the surface of 
life, nor ever touched with shuddering lips the 
deep bitterness within the cup. Whatever wrong 
or sorrow darkened the paths of those about her, 
she was not wilfully the cause of either. With 
all a lover's rapture of ardent faith, I said it then. 

With many years most close and reverent read- 
ing of her blessed little heart, I say it now. 

And yet it was on her Miss Avenal’s strange 
glance was fixed. Was it my darling’s throat, 
bare and slender, shook clear of its bronze-hued 
carls, that made the restless fingers tremble so— 
tempted to clasp and strangle it? What had 
my Lucy done?’ What evil spirit had she evok- 
ed—how troubled the calm waters of that tran- 
quil life so fearfully ? 

Up, up, in frantic playfulness, heedless of 
her aunt’s peculiar gaze, her light figure swaying 
like a lily—her eheeks flushing—her rich voice 
breaking the air into bubbles of silver laughter 
at every failure, Lucy still struggled for her rose 
—now clearing the ground altogether in her airy 
bounds—now poising on the toe of one little 
dew-moist slipper, as lightly as a dansuese. 

A great bee, hadieeies in his vest of dusty 
gold, sailed round and round her bead, and light- 
ed fiaally on the flower she coveted. Foolish 
fellow, not to have chosen har mouth instead. 
He would, had he known as well as I how sweet 
it was. 

“You meaa, great, tantaliziag, noisy bee '” 
she exclaimed, pouting; “to come and mock 
me like that!” 
a more desperate trial, she sprang up, and with 
a triumphant cry, caught the branch and bore it 
down. With a colemn whirr of his lazy wings, 
the hee sailed off and left her to her victory. 

I ba! forzotten Miss Avena! altogether, ia my 





And flinging back her hair for | 
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eagerness of watching her. A line of a fanciful 
little poem I had read somewhere the day before 
flitted through my mind, and murmuring softly 
to myself: 
** You are tall and proud. my dainty love, 
But I have you now, said she,” 
I was about to start from my 1 

















by and left no trace. She had an » fevdiieernal 


head and a shapely figure. These were almost 
her only charms. And she loved me—by her 
own confession—me! But for the distress in 
both those pale sweet faces, I am sure I should 
have laughed outright, if only from pure 





» when 
Miss Avenal’s voice startled me. 


“Lucy, my child, come here I want you.” 

I turned instantly, and looked at her. Ah! 
she was her own good, gentle self again! The 
passion had faded entirely from her face. A 
glimmer like tears had put out the hot light in 
her eyes. Her lips moved, but it was a quiver 
of tenderness, not anger, that stirred them. Her 
two hands—quite harmless now—were reached 
out in a wistful way. The white throat was 
safe from anv angry clutch of theirs. Lucy 
went forward slowly, her treasure in her hand. 

“You were not meant to work so hard for 
your roses, dear, or you would not have them 
always in your cheeks Don’t be greedy.”” And 
bending forward, Miss Avenal touched her lips 
lightly to the pink bloom of Lucy’s face. 

Lucy laughed, and returned the caress; then 
taking from her waist a bouquet of white roses 
and heliotrope, proceeded to fasten her new ac- 
quisition amongst them. 

“TI wanted this for the central flower,” she 
said, holding her nosegay off at arm’s length to 
observe the effect, and tipping her arch face one 
side, as if that would help her. 

“And you have it, it seems. But what do 
you want of another bouquet? You have press- 
ed every vase in the house into service—cracked 
ones and all. The parlors look like a con- 
servatory.” 

“O, this isn’t for the house at all.’ 

“What then ?” 

“Why, you see, I—that is we—we quarrelled 
last night, and I am going to send him this as 
a—” A bright blush finished the sentence bet- 
ter than words. Blessed darling! The bouquet 
was meant for me, then! 

“A peace offering, eh? But it seems to me, 
it ought more appropriately to come from him, 
he being so much older.” 

“Not if I am the only one at fault—surely.” 

Sweet decision ! she knew better. 

“Perhaps not. But what have you tied it 
with ?” 

Lucy laughed, and put the flowers suddenly 
behind her, blushing more beautifully than ever. 
But / saw them, and knew it was a tress of her 
own rich hair, tangled like a sunbeam about the 
stems. 

“Lucy, child, do you know—” 

Miss Avenal’s voice was low and unsteady. 
It died out hoarsely on the broken sentence. 
Lucy looked up wonderingly. 

“ What is it?”’ she asked, her own sweet, sen- 
sitive face reflecting on the instant the shadows 
that darkened her companion’s. 

“T will not ask, for I am sure you do not know 
what devil has been tempting me for the past 
few minutes, as I watched your face under the 
roses—the fairest of them all. O, I have been 
so wicked and so envious. I could have stran- 
gled you!” 

Lucy shrank back, pale and horrified. 

“No—you need not be afraid. It has passed. 
It will never come again—this awful feeling. 
Thank God, I am sure it will never, never come 
again. Do not shrink away from me. I shall 
not hurt you.” 

“But what have I done?” pleaded Lucy, in a 
sorrowful, choked voice. 

“Nothing at all, child. Your only crime 
against me is youth and beauty. Your roses 
have outweighed my wrinkles, your golden hair 
my gray ones. That is all your sin.” 

“T do not understand you. You speak in 
riddles.” 

A little unnatural laugh broke from Miss Ave- 
nal’s lips. “Do I? I trust experience may 
never give you a key to solve them with. But 
tell me, if you can,” she added bitterly, “why 
one dimple of your pink baby chin, one thread 
of your bright hair, should win a man’s heart so 
much more than long years of patient waiting 
and tender trust ?” 

Lucy looked still more surprised and frighten- 
ed. For my part I began to fancy the woman 
demented. 

“T don’t know what you mean, aunt.” 

“T suppose not. If your riches is my poverty, 
why should you know it, till Itold you? Hap- 
piness is always selfish, isn’t it? You are stand- 
ing in my path, here, and your shadow shuts the 
sunshine away from me. Had you noticed it !” 

“No,” said Lucy, sweetly, stepping one side, 
in a meek, penitent way, as though the sin of 
standing there was heinous, and her bright young 
face, clear eyes and smiling mouth were not sun- 
shine enough to golden any shadow. 

“You love this—this man (was I so odious to 
her that she could not speak my name?) very 
much ?” 

“Yes, aunt—very much—with all my heart.” 

How solemnly and tenderly she spoke—my 
Lucy! Miss Avenal studied her face eagerly 
for a moment, and then turned away with a 
strong shiver that seemed to thrill her from head 
to foot. 

“Ithought so—I thought so. Is he worth 
two hearts—two whole, rich, undivided woman 
hearts like ours?” 

What did she mean? I felt myself growing 
cold with apprehension. As for Lucy, she gasp- 
ed for breath and clasped her little hands togeth- 
er in & maze of wonder and dumb fear. 

“You are sure you love him ?” 

“Sure? Tam not surer of my own soul.” 

“ And / love him, too,” 

y She ae oessim | senior by half a dozen 
ears, at least—love 
could hardly have itch pl Peng 
— ares eye ® glow mantling her pale, 
ss ns pa * fre ashing up to her gray 
~ me no chance to doubt. 
young, with a fresh face, a merry - 
light heart. What had her gg — 
found in mine to assimilate itself tom There 
were gray threads in her smooth brown hair— 
furrows in her forehead, and her cheeks were 
thin. Time had not dealt lightly with her. She 
had suffered, and suffering had not passed her 
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“Understand me, child,” she said, sharply. 
“T do not tell you this from any sudden senti- 
mentality, You have your rose and I my thorn. 
I accept my destiny, not voluntarily, but because 
I must. Yet I shall not make a fool of myself, 
or waste my life in idle regrets. This is my last 
weakness. You have flaunted your gay rose in 
my face day after day, until I could not forbear 
showing you the ugly wound my thorn had 
made, knowing how your tender heart would 
bleed for me. I loved him before you ever 
dreamed of such a thing, but your pretty face is 
more than faithful love, your childish arts than 
my best truth, and tenderest devotion. Do not 
speak. Let it pass. Never mention this morn- 
ing to me again. Never even let my secret look 
out of your innocent eyes in the time to come, to 
taunt me, or I shall hate you. Kiss me, and 
forget it all.” 

Until that moment I had not thought of my 
position. And I had been listening to a conver- 
sation that should have been sacred as heaven 
between those two women—and those two alone, 
forever. With a sudden shame scorching my 
face, I turned away and left them standing there 
in the sunshine, lip to lip. I walked, almost ran 
h d—my thoughts all in a whirl, my face 
burning. Miss Avenal in love with me! That 
stately, intellectual, pale woman, whom I had 
always treated as reverently as a saint, and 
thought of almost in the same way. 

I rushed up to my room,” and burst in with a 
frantic haste, that well nigh shook the door from 
its hinges. Who should I find inside but my 
Uncle John, coolly smoking a cigar, and turning 
over my daily papers, with his feet on my dress- 
ing table, his elbow in the crown of my new silk 
hat, and himself as much at home, apparently, 
as though it had been his bachelor’s den instead 
of mine? He looked up as I entered. 

“Why, Charles, my boy, what ails you?” he 
said, taking his cigar from his mouth, and eye- 
ing me wonderingly. “I should imagine by the 
looks of your face that you had been to the trop- 
ics and back on the dead run this morning.” 

“Tt’s nothing, Uncie John—only—only—you 
know Miss Avensl 2 

The question was a superfluous one. They 
had been schoolmates together when children— 
friends ever after, and I knew it. I was indebt- 
ed to him for my introduction, not only to her, 
but to her charming niece. 

«Know Miss Avenal? Of course Ido. What 





do you mean?” 
“Ts she-yis she—sensible ?”” 
He laid fis paper down With a blank stare, 


that set me to laughing. 

“Charles Harrington, what in the name of 
heaven ails you ia 

“1 want to know if your friend, Miss Avenal, 
is a sensible woman.” 

He rose up with an indignant kind of dignity 
that checked my laughter instantly. I thought 
he turned slightly pale. 

“It seems to me that you might find a better 
subject for ridicule than one of your uncle’s dear- 
est friends—and a woman, too!” 

“Indeed, I am in earnest, uncle.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“« Was she ever to your knowledge insane ?” 

He shook his head. 

“ She has one of those clear, cool brains that 
insanity never touches. Now if you have insult- 
ed her enough, I would like an explanation.” 

I tried to evade him—to pacify him short of 
an explicit statement of my meaning. But all 
to no purpose. He fumed about my room like a 
madman, and the more amused I got, the faster 
he stalked. His great black eyes flashed fire— 
his hands were clenched—he set his feet down in 
a kind of frenzy. 

“ Wait till to-morrow, Uncle John,” I said, at 
last, as his demands became more furious. 

“If I wait till to-morrow, I will have a right 
to cowhide you before that time, if your expla- 
nation isn’t satisfactory,” he said, stopping short 
before me. ‘“ That is, if she ll give itto me. I 
intend to ask her to be my wife this very day.” 

“Miss Avenal—your—wife,” I gasped. 

“Yes—you giggling jackanapes. What is 
there in that, to set you gaping at me in that 
style? Do you think only young simpletons 
like you and Lucy ever fall in love and marry ?” 

“ No—O, no!” I exclai:ned, scarcely know- 
ing what I said, in my confusion and surprise. 
“ But, Uncle John, she—she wont have you!” 

“Wont?” 

“Ho.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“1 know so.” 

“ How do you know?” 

I drew myself up with a very important air. 

“ She is already in love.” 

“You lie! , if it was only to-morrow !” 

“If you don’t believe me, you can ask her,” I 
replied, stoutly. ‘I heard her tell her niece this 
morning, that she loved—”’ 

I stopped, checked by an ancomfortable sensa- 
tion that I was making a fool of myself. 

“ That she loved—whom ?” thundered Uncle 
John. 

“ Me!" 

There! 
dose of arsenic 
disgust. 

“You! Faugh!” But I noticed that be turn- 
ed pale again, whether with rage or apprehen- 
sion, I could not tell. 

“Ask her, and satisfy yourself!” T exclaimed, 
[know it seems strange, 


I had said it. Icould have taken a 
the next moment in my self- 


in sulky self defence. 
but I heard her say it—I swear I did!” 

“Twill ask ber—now—this minute—as soon 
as I can see her!” And he dashed out of the 
room. 

What mischief might he not do, if he sought 
her in that frame of mind’ I sprang after him, 
overtook him at the bottom of the staircase, put 
my arm inside of his, and coaxed him off for a 
two hours’ walk over the ille. At the end of 
that time, I had persusded him to think better 
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‘and did you see him kiss her?” 
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of me, by relating all Thad seen and heard that 
morning, and he had promised to ask Miss Ave- 
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nal for her niece (I hadn't the moral courage, af- | 


ter what had happened, to do it myself), and then 
make his own proposal afterwards. 
insist upon it there was a mystery somewhere 
I was to accompany him to keep him in counte- 
nance. We tound them walking arm in arm up | 
and down the piazza. Uncle John blurted out 
his errand almost before the greetings were over. 

“I—I have come on an errand of great impor- 
tance to all of us, Miss Avenal,” he stammered, 
getting as red in the face as a school girl. 

The lady addressed looked at him furtively 
from under her downcast eyelashes, but made no 
reply. Lucy turned pale and then crimson, and 
shrank behind her aunt. 

“ T have come to ask you for the hand of your 
niece, in marriage, for—” 

“I cnticipated it,” she interrupted coldly. 
“You have my consent—my full and free con- 
sent.” 

If anything would have led me to doubt that 
her consent was full and free, it was the fact that 
she considered it necessary to say so. My uncle 
ahem-ed, and didn’t seem to know what to say 
next. I pinched his arm. 

“Ask her when?” I motioned with my lips. 

“When?” he asked, mechanically, after me. 

“O, any time—it makes little difference to me 
—so Lucy is satisfied.” 

“ We—we—couldn’t we have two weddings at 
the same time, do you think?” gasped my wor- 
thy relative again, and I saw a cold perspiration 
Start out on his forehead, as he stood awaiting 
her reply. For myself I am free to say my teeth 
chattered. She did not speak. She only flash- 
ed her great gray eyes wide open, and looked at 
him. 

“There are four of us,” he suggested, modestly. 

Her glance wandered to me. I saw her lip 


curl. 
“You don’t think I would marry—” 
She h d out of p , I thought. 





“No, I didn’t think so—I only hoped it,” re 
plied Uncle John, meekly. “I know I am not 
half worthy, but I have always esteemed you 
above all other women. I thought perhaps— 
perhaps I would not be utterly repulsive to 
you.” 

“You—you,” she exgaimed, her voice soft- 
ening. “Inthe name of mercy,” she added, her 
face kindling and brightening like the sky after 
a storm—“ who is it, which of you, I mean, that 
wants Lucy ?” 

“Why, Charles, of course! who should it be ?” 

She held out both her hands. 

“I—I thought it was you, Mr. Gardner.” 

He took her hands in his. A dim comprehen- 
sion of the truth flashed upon me. I looked at 
the ground. The ground didn’t please me. I 
looked up at the sky. Did ever looking at the 
sky make a man’s face so hot before? I looked 
at Uncle John—at Miss Avenal. They wereab- 
sorbed in each other, and did not notice me. I 
looked at Lucy—offered her my arm, and sneak- 
ed off down the piazza steps into the garden, 
feeling very foolish and ashamed for a man that 
was so happy. 

“ They both had tears in their eyes, Charles, 
Lucy said, as 
we went down the path together. 





The nightingale sings not by day, for then 
the angels sleep. They wake with the 
stars, and she cheers them in their watching. 
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June, when roses deck the ground, 

Scatters aweetest smells around ; 

Flowers which choicest breath exhale, 
ushes, trees, and viaes that 

On trellis or along the ground, 

In full-biown majesty abound.— Boxer. 





Charcoal for Flowers. 

We have already, on a previous occasion, presented 
some facts in relation to the effect of charcoal on the col- 
ors of flowers. It is also useful in their preservation. 
One of the great inconveniences of low and moist ground 
is. the difficulty they present in cultivating flower-roots 
of every description. These are generally destroyed by a 
kind of mouldiness which attaches itself to the shoots be- 
low at different periods of their growth. It is easy to 
know when a plant has been thus attacked, for the stem 
assumes a dirty green color, approaching a yellow. The 
yellow soon supersedes the uther, and the leaves change, 
and sometimes fall off. The only means of preventing 
this evil, which most commonly attacks a number of 
plants at the eame time, is to place a layer of powdered 
charcoal over the parts where the roote are to be planted 
The best kind of charcoal for this purpose is that which 
remains in dust after the large pieces have been taken 
away When the earth hay been prepared in the usual 
way for the reception of roots, about half an inch of the 
charcoal powder should be spread over the surface —the 
whole should then be lightly stirred together. in order 
that the charcoal shall be incorporated with the earth, 
We have tried many experiments to prove the efficacy of 
the remedy. and in no instauce has there beeo a failure 
Thus, in a bed of roots fifteen feet long by five wide, situ- 
ated in a low, moist soil, two-thirds were prepared in the 
way above stated, while the remainder were lett unde- 
fended. The result was, that in the latter portion the 
roots were lost; whilst in the other we never had finer 
plants. The powder should be preserved dry; and, gen- 
erally speaking, it may be used with advantage in the 
flower-garden 





Mignonette in Tree-Form. 

This favorite plant, in its native country, Barbary. ise 
shrub, and not an annual as with us, and. if preserved 
carefully through the winter, its stem will become in two 
or three years quite woody. In this state it ierailed the 
tree mignopetty. The name, which ie French for “ the 
little darling.” is supposed to have been given to it on 
account of its se-ds having been first sent to Eogiand 
from PRis When it is wished to obtain « plant of tree 
mignonette, a healthy and vigorous plant should be 
placed In a pot by Iteelf, and the biossom-hude should be 


taken off as fast as they appear. In autumn al! the lower 


side-shoots should be cut off, a0 as to shape the piant ins 


miniature tree, and it should be transplanted into s larger 
pot, with fresh soil, formed of turfy icam 
bet cot rifted and sand 


broken emai 
It should then be removed tr 
water 


remain in 


It ehowid be treated im the same 
reaches being 
ym the 


and by the third epring It wil! hewve 


delightfully fragrant. wii comtinue to te provared every 


eum mer. for a great Gacy years in tuccetios 


} 
Tt mey in 
| 


He would | 
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Mester's s Picnic, 


Here ts one of Prentien's very 4s very latest storie« 


A gvotie 
| man io this city, who isin the habit of sending his boots 


out to be blacked, could pot fod Lis polls.ed uader 
Standings one day, lately He sent bie little som to the 
darkey's cellar, but be returned saying it was shot op 


| The gentleman went himeelf ia his suppers, and afer 


rapping some time he heard a noise insite Presently 


| window opened, and Cully 's bead poked through 


“TT want my boots,” said the gentieman 
“Sorry to ‘form you, messa, dat you can't hab um,” 


replied Cu © Bae’ bs, 1 is guy out, Dusted, failed, broke, 


| cleaned out, jammed up, split. T is 


* But, Cuff,” said the geotioman, ‘1 can't help that 


| I must bave uw 


bouts 
Cuff, finding his customer rather riled up, poked one of 
the boots out of the window, aod raid 
Massa, I'sn't tellin’ no tie 1 is clean bust aod po 

mistake Ire taken an inventory of my fects and as I 
b'lieve, on the honor ob a geutieman, dat | shall bv able 
to pay fifty cents on a dollar, I ie willing to gih you yours 
now Daeritam Take de boot ' 

S@ saying, he slawmed the window, leaving our friend 
to go home in bis slippers, with one boot ip his hand — his 
fifty cents on a dollar 


A very learned and compassionate judge in Texas on 
Ing sentence on one John Jones, who had been con- 
vieted of murder, concluded bis remarks as follows 
* The fact ta, Jones. that the Court did not intend to or- 
der you to be executed before neat spring, Dut the weather 
is very cold, our jail, uofortuustely. is iow very bad com 
dition, much of the glass ta the windows is broken, the 
chimueys are in such @ dilapkiated state that po fire can 
be made to render your apartments comfortable, besides 
owing to the great number of prisoners, not more than 
one blanket can be allowed to erch, to sleep sound sod 
comfortably, therefore, will be out of the question In 
cousileration of these circumstaners, aod wishing bo les 
sep your eufferings as much as possible, the Court in the 
exercise of its humanity and compassion. do hereby order 
hat to be executed to-morrow morning, as soon after 
reakfast as may be convenient to the sheriff, and agree- 
able to you’ 


Of the stories preserved of Garth's eocial humor, some 
are exquisitely droll. Writing a letter ata coffee b 
he found himself overlooked by a curious Irishman ve > 
was impudently reading every word of the epietic Garth 
took no notice of the impertinence until he had fuished 
and signed the body of the letter, when he added a post 
script of unquestionable legibility 

LT would write you more by the post, but there's a 
tall, impudent Irishman looking over my shoulder al. the 

me.” 





ef What do you mean, sir” 
fury “Do you think I looked over the lettre: 
* Sir,” replied the physician, ‘1 never on oe opened 
my lips to you'” 
* Ay, but you have put it down for all that.” 
otis impossible, sir, that you should know that, for 
you never once overlooked my letter.’ 


‘ roared the ee ina 


“Hello, Sam, so you've got to work again'’ sald a 
waggish friend of ours, as he entered the shop of an 
acquaintance 

* No, Jim—nary job yet!" replied Sam 

“Then what are you doing filing saws?” 

* Filing saws, Jim’ Why, Laine been filing anything’ 

“What were you doing a minute ago, as T came in’ 

* Nothing—only sitting here and singing.” 
“vee 3! Were you singing” 


‘O, vechat’ sit, then'” replied Jim, with an innocent alr 
= I thought you were filing a saw 


I knew a man who, as a farmer and maltster, had 
amaseed (for bim) a good fortune, and who coull never- 
theless hardly read or write. When be got inte quarrels 
with his neighbors, he used to slap his pocket, and warn 
his opponent, © Youd better not mrddle wii me —I be 
pretty respectablish Aere’ Kidding hime from market 
ove day very tipsy. he fell from his horse, and jay belp- 
less in the ditch. There he was beard saying, © hier 
ten thousand pounds” But, as if te had not done bim- 
self justice, and oa second thought and further ple 
ration, be added, *‘ Why pot say eleven?” 





The following rich scene is said to have lately occurred 
in one of the courts of justice, in New Orleans, between 
the seers & Datch witness all the way from Kotterdam : 

a What's sheet native language’ 

Witness—1 pe bo native, Ise a Dootechman. 

Judge—What is oon pec tongue’ 

Wiiness—O, fader say ens pe all tom 
op hog language did you 
first learn ’?—what lang you speak ip the eradie’ 

Witness—I tid not +pen ei no language lo te cradle at all ; 
Lonly cried in Dootch. 


A naval officer, relating his feats to a marsha), sald 
“Ip a sea fight he had killed three hundred men with 
his own hand’ 
‘Aud J,” said the marshal, “ descended through a 
chimney, in Switzerland, to visit a pretty girl 
* low could that be,”’ said the captain, * 
are po chimbeys in the countr: 
“What, sir’ said the marshal 


‘since there 


“T bave allowed you 
to kill three hundred men in a Bght, and surely you may 
permit me to descend a chimney in Switaeriand 


A downeaster recently came to New York. and took 
lodgings for the vight at one of what might be called the 
high houses. Telling the waiter that ne‘Wwished to be 
called in the morning for the boat, both of them pro 
ceeded on ** their winding way’ upwards, till having ar- 
rived at the top of the elghth flight of stairs Jonathan 
caught the arm of his guide, and accosted him thas: 

‘Look here, stranger, if you intend to cali me at six 
o'clock in the mornin’, you bon ride well do itnow, as 
‘twill be that time afore I can get dow ? 


ann 


When Henry, Duke of Norfolk (the Protestant of the 
fawily befure the late duke), was attending James J] , io 
his duty as Karl Marshal to the Popish Chapel! of the 
court, he stopped short at the door, and, making his bow 
to the king, suffered hias to pass OM Without accou par y- 
ing him The king was piqued, and turning rount, ob- 
served, ** My lord, your father would have gone farther 
The duke made a lower bow than before, and rep pled, 

* Your majesty’s father would not have gone ro far 


In a jolly company, each one was asked a question. If 
it was enswered he paid a» forfeit; or if be could not an- 
ower it himself he paid « forfelt. Pat's question was, 

** How does the little ground-equirrel aig his hole without 
showlug any uit “ag the eutrance Wheo they all 
gave it up, Pat enid, “Sure. do you pee, he begins at the 
other end of the hole.’ One of the rest exciaimed, © But 
how does he get there?”"—*' Ah,” said Pat, © tuat* your 
question —caa you answer it yourself’ 


An actress connected with one of the theatres, who ir 
great favorite with the gallery, wae being si Saoraaata 
io the gieeD-roow upon the blackness of ber b 

> Why, it’s dyed,” she replied, with the cmlabie frank 

pers of the. true artist. 

rived? Tepeated the other speaker, ° 
you are, you are pot yet five-and-twenty ” 

No, said the lady, ** but you know 
a, dye early” 


‘why, favorite as 
whom the gods 


A Frenth nobleman, suspecting another was trying to 
suUppient bim io the affections of a lady, sent him a chal 
lenge, whoch the latter, with a view to some testamentary 
arrangem nts, wiehed to defer till the next day This the 
former flaily refused. ** I will fight,” said be, ~ iniineds 
ately. Lomly fight beeause | love the young lady now 
how do | know | shall love her to-morrow’ 
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